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Ghe South for Corn-Growing--We Can Double Our Present Average Yield Per Acre. 


The agricultural South, heretofore absorbed in cotton growing, ts just waking up to a realization of her magnificent opportunities as a 


corn-growing section. 


At present our general average yteld ts shamefully low, while against this ts the fact that the world’s record for 


corn-making—(256 bushels per acre grown by Mr. Drake in Marlboro Co., S. C.)—ts held by our section, and that again last year a 


South Carolina farmer, Mr. A. J. Tindal, of Clarendon County, beat all America with a yteld of 182 bushels. 


This shows what can be 


done in Virginia-Carolina corn farming, and it ts the object of this Corn Special to make every tarmer-reader aim to double his present 
yield per acre and kecp “ everlastingly at tt; until he succeeds. 


And now to come specifically to 
the articles in this Progressive Farm- 
er “Corn Special.’’ As you read 
them, note that they are chapters of 
experience from practical men based 
upon the practical application of 
scientific principles. 

There is Mr. French, who charges 
all his Sunny Home articles with 
such magnetism, talking of breeding 
quality into corn from its sires, just 
as if he were talking of breeding 
live stock. Beginning thus with the 
selection of thorough-bred seed, he 
tells the plans by which he is work- 
ing clear through the crop to secure 
an average of fifty bushels of corn 
per acre—plans which you will cer- 
tainly find helpful in working toward 
this end on your corn farm 

Now the three requisites 
to success in growing corn, 
as pointed out so clearly by 
Mr. T. J. W. Broom, are 
good seed, good soil, and 
good culture. And on each 
of these topics Mr. Broom 
has something to say that 
is worth while. 

Further discussion of the 
problem is found in the ex- 
cellent articles on testing seed corn—- 
no seed corn should be planted until 
tested—by Dr. Stevens and Prof. A. 
M. Soule, and the article copied from 
Wallaces’ Farmer on “Setting Aside 
a Seed Corn Patch,”’’ outlining a plan 
which you should put into effect on 
your own farm this year. It cannot 
fail to result in an increased number 
of bushels per acre on next season's 
crop. 

Along with the soundness and purity 
of seed comes another consideration 
deserving of greater attention, name- 
ly, what varieties of corn to plant in 
the South. This very important topic 
is covered thoroughly by Mr. C. B. 
Williams, whose conclusions are 
based upon actual and comprehen- 
sive experiments on soils of different 
types. 

The enrichment of the soil for corn 
is touched upon in several articles. 
Mr. Broom’s article, as well as Mr. 
French’s, both already mentioned, 
emphasize this point, Mr. Broom in- 
sisting hard, but not too hard, upon 
the utility in this respect of proper 
crop rotation, while Mr. French gives 
his method of manuring. Some strik- 
ing results. from a more sparing ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizers 
than is usually given to corn, are set 
forth by Mr. T. C. Sherwood, while 


the entire story of Mr. I. G. Stokes, | 


which we have copied on page thir- 
teen, deals with that phase of the 
corn-growing subject which is in- 


\cluded in the 
iland. 

Those who feel special concern in 
ithe cultivation of the crop will, we 
jare sure, be interested in the views 
of Mr. Sherwood, a successful corn 
grower of South Carolina, whose ar- 
ticle is devoted almost entirely to the 
|methods of preparation and cultiva- 
ltion of the soil which have brought 
him high average yields. 

Preparing the land, selecting the 
| variety, testing the seed, fertilizing 
jthe soil, cultivating the crop, man- 
agement of the soil—every phase of 


management of the 
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corn growing is covered in these arti- 
cles prepared for us by the most pro- 
gressive and successful farmers in 
the Carolinas and Virginia; and we 
have not said a word about the arti- 
cles by members of our own immedi- 
ate staff—our Secretary Parker's ar- 
ticle based on 
both Eastern 
North Carolina; our 


and Western 
Dr. Butler's 


the merits of the now famous Wil- 
liamson plan, and our Prof. Kilgore’s 
suggestions on corn fertilizers based 
on his ten years’ experience in grow- 


his farming experi- | 


and thoughtful inquiry into | 


ing corn on carefully con- 
ducted experiments on 
our State Test Farms. Al- 
together this is undoubt- 
edly the most valuable 
publication on corn growing ever 
issued in the Southern States. 

Nor do the other departments 
of this week’s paper suffer in com- 
parison with the special corn con- 

tributions. There are the “Farm 
Home Beautiful,’ hints by Mrs. 
Grimes, which grow more and more 
interesting, if possible, as they get 
“closer home,” relating to the out- 
ward attractiveness of the dwelling; 
while Uncle Jo in his ‘Practical 
Poultry Talks’ makes a fine plea for 
“a poultry education” as a good thing 
for keeping the boys and girls on the 
farms because it’s a good thing for 
the boys and girls themselves. The 
same department contains also an ar- 
ticle by Mr. J. S. Jeffrey, Poultryman 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, which may help many of our 
readers from failure of 
success. 

And in this review of 
our articles we must not 
omit the two beauti- 
ful pictures which 
adorn this page and the 
top of page 2. For 
these cuts we are under 
obligations to that pro- 
gressive and attractive 

farm monthly, the Farmers’ Voice, 
of Chicago, and they are fitting illus- 
trations indeed to go with this special 
number devoted to corn, that glori- 
us plant which “strengthens every- 
where the thousand arms that work 
the purposes of life.’’ . 
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THE WILLIAMSON PLAN OF CORN GROWING: 
AN UNBIASED INQUIRY INTO ITS MERITS. 


For several reasons, which it is not necessary 
to discuss in this article, the so-called William- 
son method of corn culture has attracted no lit- 
tle attention in The Progressive Farmer’s terri- 
tory during the past two years. It is not our 
purpose to more than state what are regarded by 
Mr. Williamson as the essential features of his 
method and then to state our view of the evidence 
at hand for and against such of these so-called 
essential features as involve new or original ideas, 
as applied to corn culture. In other words, we 
mean to discuss only such parts of Mr. William- 
son’s practice as have not already been tested by 
other experimenters and more or less definitely 
settled for the soils and conditions existing where 
the tests were made. That I might be in’ posses- 
the tests were made. 

The following is a more or less condensed state- 
ment of the essential features of Mr. Williamson’s 
method of corn culture as given to me over his 
own signature: 


(1) Abundant available plant food. 


(2) Thorough and deep breaking of the land 
during the winter. 

(3) Bed with turn plow in six-foot rows, leav- 
ing five-inch balk. When ready to plant, break 
this out with scooter, following in bottom of this 
furrow deep with Dixie plow, wing taken off. 
Ridge then on this furrow with same plow, still 
going deep. Run corn planter on this ridge, drop- 
ping one grain every five or six inches. Plaut 
early, as soon as frost danger is past, say first sea- 
sonable spell. 

(4) Give first working with harrow or any 
plow that will not cover the plant. For second 
working, use ten or twelve-inch sweep on both 
sides of corn, which should now be about eight 
inches high. Thin after this working. 

Corn should not be worked again until the 
growth has been so retarded, and the stalk so 
hardened that it will never grow too large. 

When you are convinced that your corn has 
been sufficiently humiliated, you may begin to 
make the ear. It should now be from twelve to 
eighteen inches high, and look worse than you 
have ever had any corn to look before. 

(5) Put half of your mixed fertilizer (this be- 
ing the first used at all) in the old sweep furrow 
on both sides of every other middle, and cover 
by breaking out this middle with turn-plow. 
About one week later treat the other middle the 
same way. Within a few days side corn in first 
middle with sixteen-inch sweep. Put all your 
nitrate of soda in this furrow, if less than 150 
pounds. If more, use one-half of it now. Cover 
with one furrow of turn-plow, then sow peas in 
the middle broadcast at the rate of at least one 
bushel to the acre, and finish breaking out. 

In a few days side corn in other middle with 
same sweep, put balance of nitrate of soda in this 
furrow if it has been divided, cover with turn- 
plow, sow peas, and break out. This lays by 
your crop with a good bed and plenty of dirt 
around your stalk. This should be done when 
corn is hardly bunching for. tassel. 

(6) Plant close in the row with six-feet rows. 
For fifty bushels to the acre, leave it sixteen 
inches apart; for seventy-five bushels to the acre, 
twelve inches apart, and for one hundred bushels, 
eight inches apart. Corn should be planted from 
four to six inches below the level, and hid by 
from four to six inches above. No hoeing should 
be necessary. 


Two methods may be used in judging such a 


proposition as we have above outlined. It may be 





judged by established basic facts and principles. 
That is, it may be compared with a consensus of 
the best scientific opinion, practice, experience, 
and observation. Or, on the other hand, if the 
proposition involves methods not already tested 
and accepted, it may be judged by the specific 
evidence directly supporting the proposition. 

Let us apply both these methods of examina- 
tion to the several essential features of Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s method as outlined above: 


I. 


The first essential condition is accepted by 
everybody, and as it also contains nothing new 
or distinct to this method, may be dismissed with 
unqualified approval. 


II. 


The second essential condition may likewise 
be dismissed with universal and unqualified ap- 
proval except perhaps the breaking in winter; 
which, unless the land is much subject to wash- 
ing and the plowing be done too early in the win- 
ter, so as to facilitate and prolong this washing, 
may also be accepted as good practice according 
to the best knowledge at hand. This also contains 
nothing original or distinct to this method of corn 
growing. 

Il. 

The third portion of the method deals with the 
preparation of the land for planting and has lit- 
tle of a sufficiently distinctive character to justi- 
fy it being regarded as essential to this particular 
method of corn culture. It seems quite reason- 
able to suppose that the work accomplished could 
be done in less time, at less cost and equally as 
well by implements other than the plow. After 
the land is well broken, as is done by Mr. Wil- 
liamson, there is certainly plenty of established 
data to justify the opinion that the plow is not 
again needed in the corn field when the most eco- 
nomical results are to be obtained. 


IV. 


The fourth section in the statement of this 
method of corn growing contains the first dis- 
tinctive feature we can find. The practice ad- 
vised of giving little cultivation during the first 
few weeks after planting is directly at variance 
with the generally accepted best practice and 
diametrically opposed by a very large amount of 
experimental evidence which has been accumu- 
lated during the past decade by successful corn 
growers and investigators. If, then, this prac- 
tice of retarding the growth of the corn during 
the early part of its life is to be established and 
acceptd it, must be done by the presentation of 
evidence equally reliable and of greater amount. 

The writer is neither ready to approve or con- 
demn the method, for although he has sought 
diligently for it, he has been unable to find much 
real evidence bearing on the subject. Only two 
tests even worthy of the name of tests, or pos- 
sessing any real value as evidence, could be found, 
and both of these are faulty, incomplete and only 
for one year. One was made by Prof. Duggar, of 


, Alabama, in which the Williamson method gave 


one bushel more corn per acre, but did not nearly 
pay for the fertilizer used. The details of this 
experiment are too meagre to entitle it to much 
scientific weight as evidence on the question in- 
volved. 

The other test having some of the essential 
features of a real test, was reported by Mr. Strib- 
ling in a press bulletin from the South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union in which there was a loss of six 
bushels per acre by the Williamson method. 

In none of Mr. Williamson’s articles we have 
received, nor in the bulletin issued by the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, is one iota of evi- 
dence given that conforms to the most liberal rules 
of evidence, either for or against any of the distinc- 
tive or original features of this so-called William- 
son method. In so far as all those publications go, 
method. In so far as all those publications go, 
the better yields reported may have been either 
because of or in spite of these distinctive features 
of the method followed. It is no proof for nor 
against any method, and certainly has no bearing 





on any special feature of the Williamson method to 
state that men made more corn one year by this 
method than they had previously made. A par- 
ticularly ridiculous form of pseudo-evidence is 
the statement that when following old methods 
a certain man did not make enough corn to do 
him, but when he followed the Williamson meth- 
od he had corn to sell. In short, we shall not 
know whether it is advantageous or detrimental 
to dwarf or check the early growth of corn as ad- 
vised by Mr. Williamson until tests are made ex- 
tending over several years and conducted under 
identical conditions in all other respects; such as 
in adjacent rows, so as to equalize soil condi- 
tions; the same number of stalks to the rows; the 
same kind and manner of fertilization; and on 
land prepared and cultivated on the same days 
and in exactly the same manner. And in deter- 
mining results the scales and not guesses must be 
rigidly applied. 

To say the least, this sort of evidence is not 
now available, and in the light of established facts 
and principles, it is probable that Mr. Williamson 
makes better corn because of the peas he grows 
on the land and its thorough preparation and 
heavy fertilization, rather than because of his de- 
parture from the approved practice in one or two 
features. If this be not true, the evidence is yet 
to be produced to show it. For the present, the 
weight of evidence approves frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation of the land, both before and af- 
ter the corn comes up, with the weeder or harrow, 
followed by shallow cultivation with cultivators 
and the control of the tendency to large stalks by 
a proper system of selecting and breeding the seed 
corn. 

V. 


The quantity and method of applying the com- 
mercial fertilizers advised by Mr. Williamson in- 
volves no new questions not already thoroughly 
tested by the Experiment Stations and successful 
corn growers, and the weight of evidence seems 
to be against his more expensive practice; but 
there is no doubt that following a crop of peas, 
the quantity of commercial fertilizers used and 
applied in his way will tend to the production of 
much better corn than the average man grows. 


VI . 


The question of distance between rows and in 
the row is one that has also been extensively and 
thoroughly tested and these tests show that the 
fertility of the soil, variety of corn and many 
other factors which are generally involved, make 
it impossible to lay down set rules on this point, 
but the weight of evidence is again very much 
against the six-foot rows where large yields are 
grown. 

For instance, Mr. Williamson advises six-foot 
rows and one foot in the row, for a yield of 
seventy-five bushels. This would mean that if 
every stalk produced one ear they would have to 
be large enough for ninety-eight of them to make 
a bushel. With the non-prolific varieties, such 
as most farmers use and Mr. Williamson seems 
to prefer, it is apparent to any practical farmer 
that the results will not equal his calculations. 


In conclusion, it may be confidently stated that, 
taken as a whole, Mr. Williamson’s method will 
certainly produce better yields than are produced 
by the average farmer, but that these will be due 
to the dwarfing of the corn in its early growth of 
any other feature of the method that is different 
from that approved by the best corn growers 1s, 
to say the least, not yet proved. 

TAIT BUTLER. 





A GOOD SPRAYING BULLETIN. 


Now, before the buds begin to break, is a good 
time io begin about spraying your fruit trees. If 
you have not already received a copy, write to the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, Raleigh, for 
Bulletin No. 193. It tells all about spraying mix- 
tures and spraying machinery as well as when, 
how, and what to spray. 
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‘*What’s Ghe News?”’ 








As the day approaches for the adjournment of 
Congress, the more important subjects of legisla- 
tion crowd closely upon one another’s heels. In 
one day last week an amendment for increased 
pay for clerks and letter carriers, which had been 
previously lost, was restored by special rule to the 
postoflice appropriation bill, which was then pass- 
ed; the exciting four years’ war against the seat- 
ing of Senator Smoot from Utah was ended by 
a decisive defeat of the resolution for unseating 
him; sundry civil appropriation bill was re- 
ported, in which the South is treated liberally, 
there being in it appropriations for public build- 
ings at Anderson, Chester, Greenville, Greenwood, 
and Sumter in South Carolina, and for Asheville, 
Fayetteville, Kinston, Salisbury, Washington, and 
Winston-Salem in North Carolina; and the Presi- 
dent signed the Immigration bill which was dis- 
cussed in last week’s paper in connection with 
the Japanese school controversy. 


xe 
ANOTHER BILLION DOLLAR CONGRESS. 


It is said that the present Congress has gone 
beyond any mark hitherto set in the matter of 
expenditures. The estimate of appropriations made 
and to be made will mount up to $1,005,244,468, 
several millions beyond the record of any previ- 
ous Congress. Representative Tawney calculates 
that unless the revenues of next year far exceed 
those of the present, there will be a deficit of 
$100,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1908. 
In a time of such prosperity as the country is now 
enjoying, the temptation to extravagant appropri- 
ations is almost irresistible. 

But our Congressmen do become very economi- 
cal at times. In shaping the agricultural bill for 
final enactment last week, for example, nearly 
half a day was spent in objections to some pro- 
visions relating to the Bureau of Chemistry and 
to a survey of the Appalachian watershed with a 
view to considering it as a forest reserve. One 
amendment which was agreed to, however, will 
further stimulate the work of our agricultural 
colleges. This amendment adds $5,000 each year 
to the appropriation for agricultural colleges un- 
til the total amount for each State shall reach 
$50,000 annually. The amount at present is $30,- 
000. Now let our farmers see to it that agricul- 
tural education gets its proper share of recogni- 
tion in all A. & M. Colleges. The North Carolina 
State Board of Agriculture has done the agri- 
cultural interests of our State a great service 
in this respect, but the work should go further. 
In some A. & M. Colleges, the agricultural division 
seems to be regarded merely as a decoy to get 


appropriations for helping the mechanical di- 
visions. 
& a 


JAPANESE SCHOOL QUESTION NOT YET 
SETTLED. 


When the new Ambassador from Great Britain 
arrived in Washington last week, one of the first 
questions put to him was, ‘Do you think there 
will be war with Japan?” Of course his answer 
Was that he did not think so in the slightest de- 
gree. Still there are people with apparently noth- 
ing better to do than to discuss such an extremely 
remote contingency. The Immigration bill signed 


by President Roosevelt will effectively exclude 
from California the objectional Japanese labor- 
ers as well as other undesirable aliens. In the 


new treaty now about to be negotiated, the Mika- 
do’s government is expected to deny the issuance 
of passports to Japanese coolies desiring to come 
to this country. For this concession Secretary 
Root, acting for the United States Government, 
would like to offer something, but finds difficulty 
in discovering just what that something shall be. 
Meanwhile the Japanese at San Francisco are un- 
willing to see the passport provision accepted and 
are appealing to their home government to prevent 
them from such extinction as would result from 
this immigration act. At the same time there is 
an element in Japan which declares that in ex- 
cluding the Japanese from the white schools and 
then prohibiting the immigration of Japanese la- 
borers to our shores, America is adding insult to 
injury. 

The fact is that Japan has slender grounds for 
her insistent contentions in the matter. If Japan 
had a clear case against the State of California 
for excluding the Japanese from the white schools, 
even then there would be a conflict between the 
treaty-making power of the Government and the 
rights of a State to regulate its own schools, which 








all foreign governments should be taught to re- 
spect. And the sooner Japan understands it, the 
better. 
& & 
END OF A DRAMA. 

The Legislature of South Carolina has adjourn- 
ed. Its session of only forty days in length was 
busily taken up with the enactment of about two 
hundred laws, some of which we have already no- 
ticed. Of them all, the most noteworthy, of course, 
is the act abolishing the State liquor dispensary, 
which for fourteen years has overshadowed ai- 
most every other factor in Palmetto politics. The 
last scene of the drama in which the dispensary 
played so great a part is thus described in a dis- 
patch from Columbia under date of February 18th: 

“Every dispensary in South Carolina was closed 
to-day and prohibition will prevail for a week or 
longer. Governor Ansell has appointed the mem- 
bers of a commission of business men to wind up 
the affairs of the dispensary. The commission con- 
sists of Dr. W. J. Murray, Columbia, S. C.;. Capt. 
C. K. Hender, Aiken; W. W. Simpson, Woodruff; 
John McSween, Timmonsville; Nelson C. Poe, 
Greenville. Governor Ansel has issued a procla- 
mation and notified all county dispensaries to close 
until this commission can meet and pass upon the 
bonds of the county boards to be appointed.”’ 


& J 
REDUCTION OF PASSENGER RATES. 


In the great amount of legislation considered 
by the General Assembly of North Carolina during 
the week two measures stand out with conspicu- 
ous significance. One is the bill passed by the 
House to promote immigration, of which further 
mention is made under another heading. The 
other conspicuous measure is the bill to reduce 
railroad passenger rates in North Carolina. This 
bill as passed by the House established a maxi- 
mum rate of two cents on the roads having the 
highest rate of earnings. The Senate made the 
maximum rate two and a half cents for roads 
earning more than $1,500 a mile. These and some 
other differences caused the bills to go to the con- 
ference committee to be readjusted and cast into 
a single measure acceptable to both Houses. Op- 
positon was active and vigorous, but not effective 
in the House. In the Senate opposition to so low 
a rate as two cents was powerful enough to force 
the maximum to two and a half cents. But the 
reduction which is certain to results holds Norih 
Carolina in line with the general movement for a 
reduction of passenger fares. Within the past 
few weeks a dozen or more States, north, south, 
and west of us, have either passed laws reducing 
the rate or have such laws pending. The great 
majority of these States establish a flat two-cent 
rate. In view of the well-known fact that reduc- 
tions in the cost of travel greatly increase passen- 
ger traffic, it is by no means certain that the ag- 
gregate revenues derived by the railroads from 
their passenger departments will be seriously di- 
minished. It is a fact worthy of consideration in 
this connection that in the past ten years the av- 
erage rate per mile paid by passengers has grown 
less in nearly all the States of the Union’ except 
the South Atlantic States from Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to Florida and Louisiana, and in these the 
rate per mile has grown not less but greater. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a desire for a re- 
duction should become epidemic in this group of 
States after once getting a start. 

ws J a 7 
NORTH CAROLINA’S MOVE FOR IMMIGRATION 


The bill which we mentioned last week to pro- 
mote immigration to North Carolina has been 
passed by the House. After a very thorough de- 
bate its attitude toward the measure was record- 
ed in the vote of 65 to 21 in its favor. As the 
bill goes to the Senate with good prospects of 
favorable action there, we will briefly set forth 
its salient features, which are as follows: 

(1) The purpose of the bill is to aid farmers 
and other employers in North Carolina to obtain 
desired labor. 

(2) The Department of Agriculture, Immigra- 
tion, and Statistics is empowdered to collect and 
prepare and distribute illustrations and literature 
setting forth necessary information about the re- 
sources, climate, and industries of the State. 

(3) The Department may employ agents at 
suitable points in this or any foreign country, who 
shall be empowered to make advantageous ar- 
rangements with other immigration agencies and 
with steamship companies. The appropriation 
for this service may be supplemented by contribu- 
tions to the Department from citizens who may 


(Continued on Page 15.) 





FERTILIZERS FOR CORN. 


As a rule, it does not pay in the increase of the 
crop and value of the increase to fertilize corn 
as well as cotton. It is desirable, however, to fer- 
tilize corn, and when properly done, good results 
come from it. Corn needs more nitrogen or 
ammonia-furnishing materials than cotton. Where 
corn is grown on land which has been long in corn 
or in corn and cotton, the amount of nitrogen or 
ammonia should be proportionately large, as the 
vegetable material in the soil which furnishes the 
main portion of the nitrogen for the crop has been 
slowly burned out by clean cultivation to which 
these crops have been subjected. A great deal of 
the corn in the State is produced in this way, and 
with this idea in mind, and on the basis of our 
experimental work that the formulas below for 
corn on land in fair conditon are given as ones 
which will produce good results in the growth of 
this crop: 


No. 1. Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent......... 900 
Cottonseed WEA) ..i see Seek wes OO 
RAE. L2G Per CONE. 6 is swat swuweee coe 
OEY, a5 :6 ss Rie eieiendlo weal © & eeOSIS SE 


This mixture will contain: available phosphoric 
acid, 7.5 per cent; potash, 1.6 per cent; nitrogen, 
3.2 per cent (equal to ammonia, 3.9 per cent). 


No. 2. Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent......... 965 
Cottonseed meal .......<5. vila de kerunates 750 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitrogen.. 110 
Bear, 22-5 Per OGnt.....6 5 3c sina ees 175 
Cy a ee ee ee ee 2,000 

In this formula one-fourth of the nitrogen is 


supplied by nitrate of soda and the other three- 
fourths by cottonseed meal. This mixture will 
contain: available phosphoric acid, 7.7 per cent; 
potash, 1.7 per cent; nitrogen, 3.3 per cent (equal 
to ammonia, 4.0 per cent). 


No. 3. Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent......... . 960 
Pigh Serap ..-. +. chia Web ea wane gta eee 960 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent...... : 80 
PENN gg Svea evar ar faa is eas le eee 


This mixture will contain: available phosphoric 
acid, 9.6 per cent; potash, 2.0 per cent; nitrogen, 
4.0 per cent (equal to ammonia, 4.8 per cent). 


No. 4. Pouiids. 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent..... osoe Jae 
Dried blood, 13 per cent......6.60e.- Bb 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent........ 80 


Mere 6 


This mixture is a concentrated one on account 
of high-grade nitrogenous and potassic materials 
being used and will contain: available phosphoric 
acid, 9.6 per cent; potash, 2.0 per cent; nitrogen, 
3.6 per cent (equal to ammonia, 4.4 per cent). 

Cottonseed may replace the meal in formulas 
containing meal by allowing two and one-fourth 
pounds of seed for one of meal. 


PEGI. elev ialaraleleieiare’s 


Fertilizers for Cores Following Peas, Ete. 


The best and most profitable yields of corn are 
where the corn follows peas, velvet beans, crimson 
clover, and other leguminous crops. These crops, 
with acid phosphate, and kainit or some other 
potash salt, are the best previous treatment and 
fertilization for corn. Where light crops of peas 
have been grown in corn, or out from the land and 
the stubble left, it would be safest to add some 
nitrogen in the fertilizer mixture. In cases of this 
kind it is suggested that the nitrogen-furnishing 
material in any of the preceding formulas be re- 
duced one-half. Where corn is to follow good 
crops of velvet beans, peas or soja beans, especial- 
ly where the entire crops have been left on the 
soil, no further application of nitrogen need be 
made, but it is advised that two hundred to three 
hundred pounds per acre of the following mixture, 
in the drill, be used just before planting: 


Acid phosphate 
Kainit 


200 pounds. 
100 pounds. 
B. W. KILGORE. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The virtues are economists, but some of the 
vices are also. Thus, next to humility, I have 
noticed that pride is a pretty good husband. A 
good pride is, as I reckon it, worth from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred a year.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. , 
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Test Your Seed Corn. 


If Your Total Normal Profits is 20 Per Cent, and You 
of a Crop Through Poor Stand, You 


10 Per Cent 
Reward of 


Lose 


Have Lost Half the 


Your Year's Toil and Effort—These Two Simple Tests Will Enable You 


to Avoid Poor Seed. 


Ninety millions of acres of 
corn! That is a moderate esti- 
mate of the acreage for next 
year in the United States. In 
1899 it was 94,916,911, with a 
vield of 2,666,440,276 bushels, 


money value of $828,- 
In North Carolina the 
$17,304,407, making 
in money 


with a 
258,326. 
value 
corn 
value 


was 
the 
in 


second crop 
this State. 

To raise this vast crop will require 
approximately fifteen million bushels 
of seed corn. The selection of that 
seed is an item worthy of considera- 
tion. The time to take the first step 
was before harvest, to be sure that 
the seed come from strong, produc- 
tive plants. Some have already at- 
tended to that part of the seed ques- 
tion. Others have not, and it is now 
too late to do more than make a good 
firm resolution to do the right thing 
next year. 

Whether the seeds have been field- 
selected, and on proper principles or 
not, there yet remains anoiher step 
to be taken before planting, and that 
is to ascertain by test which of the 
seed ears available are worthy of 
planting in your field. 

Loss Through Dead Grains. 

The main question now is, which 
of the seed ears bear good vigorous, 
live seed? Competent authority tells 


us that nearly 20 per cent of the 
corn planted in the United States 
never again sees the light of day. It 
does not come up. From two to 
three million bushels of corn yeariy 
are put into the ground never to 
grow! The above fact is appalling. 


Yet how much more startling it is 
to estimate the damage felt by the 
waste of land thus entailed! Up- 
wards to 20 per cent of loss through 
poor stand on a two billion dollar 
crop through poor seed! 


Of course we are dealing with 
large areas and the loss is magni- 


fied. One man feels but little of 1t. 
Though 20 per cent of the seed fail 
the crop is not injured to that ex- 
tent. Still every corn grower, and 
that means pretty nearly every farm- 
er of this State, knows of the empty 


hills and of the futility of replant- 
ing. 

How is all this to be avoided? 
Simply by knowing in advance of 


planting what kind of seed you have 
—alive or dead. A lit tigageti me given 
now to seed testing wili avoid the 
use of dead seed. It takes a little 
time, but what good work does not? 


and it is not so much work as you 
think after all. 
Two Simple Tests. 


There are two ways: First, take a 
hundred seeds of corn and place them 
on the top of damp sand or earth, or 
on folds of cloth covered to protect 
them from rats and mice. Keep them 
damp and warm to ascertain how 
many of the hundred will come up. 
This will tell you something of the 
vitality of your seed, though this 
method is by no means as good as a 
second method. 


This second method consists of 
testing single ears of corn as to 
their vitality. The need for such 


testing rests upon the fact that single 
kernels on that ear taken together 
kernels on the ear usually agree with 


each other in vitality. If a few ker- 


nels show a poor germination it is 
certain that all the kernels on 
that ear taken together’ will show 


a poor percentage of germina- 
tion. This leads to the method of 
testing single ears which is praticed 
by thousands and thousands of ex- 


; 


tensive corn groweis throughout the 
United States. This method consists 
simply in taking several kernels, 
about six, from an ear and placing 
them in a germinator; taking six ker- 
nels from another ear and similarly 
placing them in a germinator, and 
so on, With as many ears as you will 
need for your crop. In such pro- 
cedure it is advisable to take a fair- 
ly large box, divide it into squares by 
strings and number each square; also 
number each ear of corn to be tested, 
and in that way simplify the prob- 
lem of record-keeping. Place each 
kernel on the top of the ground with 
the germ side up so that it may be 
to determine when and which 
of the seeds sprout. 

In such a test as this it will be 
found with many of the individual 
ears that all of the kernels will come 
up. With other ears the percentage 
of germination will be very low. 
Possibly four kernels out of ten will 
germinate. It is apparent that if 
you select corn ears of poor germina- 
tion and allow them to be mixed with 
your seed corn which germinates 
well you lower the vitality of the 
better lot of seed. The individual 
ear test will allow you to discard 
the poorly germinating ears, retain- 
ing only the best; that is, only those 
in which every kernel tested gives a 
vigorous sprout. Seeds of weak 
germination should be discarded, just 
as though they did not germinate at 
all, because they would produce only 
weak plants which would bear littic 
or poor corn. 

Bulletins About Seed Corn. 

Every farmer of the State should 
write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and request that 


easy 


a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 253, 
upon the “Germination of Seed 
Corn,”’ and Bulletin No. 229, upon 


“The Production of Seed Corn,’’ be 
sent to him. Three other excellent 
bulletins which can doubtiess be se- 
cured upon application, are as fol- 
low: Bulletin No. 77, on ‘Selection 
and Preparing Seed Corn,’ Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Ia.; ‘“‘The 
Testing of Corn for Seed,’ Bulletin 
No. 96, Illinois Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Ill., and Bulletin No. 110, 
on “Corn Improvement,’’ Indiana Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

F. L. STEVENS, 

A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 


ASPINWALL 
Potato Machinery 


Great improvements for 1907—our 
latest No. 3 Planter plants 99 per cent 
good; sack hopper prevents bridging 
orclogging. Our_line includes Cut- 
ters, Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, 
Sorters—all money makers and labor 
savers. Every potato grower should 
write for catalog. Sent free with val- 
uable booklet, ** Potato Culture,’’ will 
be worth dollars to you. Write today. 

ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 
233 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
































BOOK 


AND THE 
Number 
reaking down MOWER 


b 
just when the 
grass needs cutting and 
delay means loss. 
The Johnston Book 
describes the No. 9 Mower-tells all 
its good points and illustrates features 
every farmer will be interested in. It 
also describes our complete line of 
**Not in the Trust’’ tools for the 
up-to-date farmer. For over 52 years 
the name **Johnston’’ has stood 
for high quality in farm 
tools. It means even 
more today. Not a 
tool leaves the 
Johnston factory 
that Isn’t the 
best that skill 
and experience 
can build, and the 
: _ best for the work for 
—* which it is intended. Al- 
P ways look foe the re a 
he guarantee. rite for the 
book today, it’s free. 


The Johnston Harvester Co. 
Box 707, Batavia, N. Y. 


IN 
THE TRUST 


































\ 2 host of friends 
A among farmers. 
\ 4 machine, like 
aman, is known 


ey , by its works. 
ae That’s why the 
Johnston Mower, 


No. 9 makes friends—its 
work recommends it to 
the man who needs a 
mower. 

Itis roller bearing— 
7 that makes it 6asy on 
the team; levers and 
convenient foot-lifts 
make it easy on the 


man— 
can handle it 
with least possible effort. 

The No. 9 Mower is 
chain driven, has spe- 
cial steel lock chain 
and adjustable tight- 
ener; powerful and 
strong; built todo 
the work without 
getting out of 
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Manure 
Spreader 


—without seeing it. 


And after you have seenit, inquireinto its record, Ask some practical man who has used one 
what he thinks of it. Ask him— 
How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?—Whether it is easily operated? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit 1 


Apron on three series of stationary 
rollers. No chance to bind. 

Harpoon teeth on beater. (New fea- 
ture.) Keep beater ends clean. 


Apron returns in drivin, 65 feet 
after load is off. 


: 
adopted. 
nothing startling about the 
t plain proven worth all the 


There's 
Success,—ju 
way through. 

These points 
its genuineness 

Largest of axles, we've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—no other wood is as good. 

Beater braced to axle with steel 
shaft, throwing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Spreading Mechanism absolutely 
locks in or out of gear. No racing of 
Apron in going up or down hill 


of construction indicate 


Our special book on Spreaders will 
help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully the facts in reference to Success 
Spreaders. Write for it before you buy 
but, most important of all, ask some one 
who has used a Success 


Flexible 
Spring 
Pressure on 


Inner Gang 
QUICK TO 


OPERA}, HARF RESPOND 


Over fifty-five years continuously building farm machinery, to meet al} condi- 
tions, has taught us what the essentials of good machines are, and how to put 
them in practical shape for the farmer's use. The result is readily seen in the 
up-to-date tools we are making. ‘The Walter A. Wood Disc Harrow is a 
splendid example of how a good harrow should be built. This Harrow alone 
posseses the valuable feature of a flexible spring pressure On the inner gang 
ends, which is controlled by the driver by means of afoot lever. ‘This pressure 
can be regulated to suit soil conditions—by it both the machine and the team are 
saved the strain that is soevidentin other harrows. ‘The gangs are also inde- 
pendent of each other and may be regulated separately by means of the combi- 
nation disc levers, which are handy tothe driver and easy to operate. Large 
steel ball bearings confined in dust and sand proof boxes relieve the end thrust 
of the gangs and lighten the loadonthe team. No harrow is so well constructed 
to stand up toits work. The name Wood is a guarantee that it will satisfy, and 
the liberal Wood warranty makes it a safe machine to buy. Illustrated catalog 

I describes good features we cannot even mention here, but which you'll want 
toread about. Write today, ask also for our free booklet, **In Foreign Lands.’? 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, W. Y. 


Gangs Independent— 
Regulated Separately 











The 

original 

and only per- 
fect Low Down Drill, 

by hanging solid steel an- 
gle frame below axle, 
Positive force feed, new 
style Detachable Ferti- 
lizer Feeds, easy to 
clean, large hoppers. 

4 ft. wheels, 3 inch 
tread. All operating 
parts in the rear. 


Why 


The Light Running PENNSYLVANIA . 
Disc and HO€ All SIZES gi 


~- : —e plest, most conven- 
: : jent and best working 

drill while you are atit? 
46 page cutalog of drills, 
corn planters and other 
farm tools; 68 page 
catalog of engines, boil- 
ers, saw mills, resh- 
ers, clther or both mailed 

free, on request. 


A.B. Farquuar Co., Lrp., Yorx, Pa. 
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What Variety of Corn to Plant. 


The Experiments Here Indicating Types Suited to North Carolina Coast 
Country, Hill Country and Mountain Section, Will Apply to Some 
Sections in South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. 


The 
growing the more prolific varieties of 
corn is of considerable importance to 
our State, when it is considered that 
North Carolina has something like 
two and three-quarters millions of 
acres planted in this cereal each year, 
and from which a little less than 
thirteen bushels of shelled corn per 
acre is obtained on an average. 

In all our farm tests the variation 
between the varieties yielding the 
highest and those the lowest have 
ranged all the way from six to over 
twenty-six bushels of shelled corn per 
acre in the different years. 

We believe that if only the factor 
of good seen-corn was properly look- 
ed after this spring and next fall by 
our farmers that the average for 
the State could easily be raised five 
bushels per acre next year. This we 
consider a very conservative esti- 
mate in the light of our experience 
and results. This extra four bushels 
per acre would be equivalent to 
something like seven or eight mil- 
lion dollars added to the _ State’s 
credit side of the ledger each year. 
Of course, to secure the largest eco- 
nomical yields other factors than the 
use of good seed will have to be 
carefully looked after, such as thor- 
ough preparation and cultivation of 
the soil, rational fertilization and ro- 
tation of crops. 

In answering the question, What 
varieties of corn are likely to give 
the farmer best results? we shall 
be guided by the results season after 
season in the seven years of careful 
tests on the farms conducted by the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Some Varieties Suited to the Eastern 
and Southeastern Sections. 


At the Edgecombe and Red Springs 
farms fifty-five varieties of corn have 
been grown in comparative variety 
tests during the seven years at the 
former and two at the latter, and 
as a result of these tests it has been 
found that certain varieties have al- 
most uniformly and_ persistently 
yielded higher than all other 
varieties. It has been found 
that some of the best yielding 
varieties for the Eastern portion of 
the State are Cocke’s Prolific, Week- 


ley’s Improved, Biggs’ Seven Ear, 
Sanders’ Improved, and Marlboro 
Prolific. These are all white and 


prolific corns which possess medium 
to small ears. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that hame with corn, 
as with other crops, does not mean 
very much unless proper care in seed 
selection has been practiced. 


Some Varieties Suited to the Pied- 
mont and Mountain Section. 


During the past four years forty- 
seven varieties have been listed at 
the Iredell Experiment Station and 
Transylvania farms which are _lo- 
cated in different parts of this area 
of the State. 

As a result of these tests it has 
been found that Weekley’s Improved, 


Biggs’ Seven Ear, Craig’s Prolific 
White, Cocke’s Prolific, San- 
ders’ Improved, Holt’s Strawberry, 


maturing, except Leaming Yellow and 
and Boone County White have on an 
average proven the largest yielders 
of shelled corn per acre. These, too, 
are all white varieties, except two 
and all medium to medium-late in 
maturing, except Leaning Yellow and 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. The best varie- 
ties tested at these farms are largely 
the ones that were best for the east. 
but the order of prolificacy is a little 
different. Earliness in corn is not 
such a determining factor with corn 





matter of ascertaining and|in the Western portion of the State 


as is the case with cotton. It is seen 
that for both the east and west that 
the leading varieties are generally 
those that tend to produee more than 
one ear per stalk. 
C. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh. 





ASSOCIATION CALL TO FARMERS. 





State President Moore Sending Out 
Ten Thousand Circulars Urging 
Reduction in Acreage. 


Ten thousand circulars containing 
a copy of a resolution of the Bir- 
mingham Convention of the South- 
ern Cotton Association and the call 
of the North Carolina Executive 
Committee to the farmers to heed 
the resolution favoring reduction in 
acreage, are being sent out by Mr. C. 
C. Moore, president of the North 
Carolina division. 

The ‘‘resolution on the 1907 acre- 
age’”’ is as follows: 

“In view of the fact that a great 
many farmers have adopted the in- 
tensive system of farming, increasing 
the yield per acre, and new territory 
each year is being planted in cotton 
that heretofore has not grown cotton, 
thereby increasing the production, 
therefore in order to maintain satis- 
factory and remunerative prices, we 
urge and recommend a full reductioa 
of 10 per cent of cotton acreage for 
the year 1907. 

“We further recommend that the 
acreage so reduced be planted in 
food crops. 

“We are sure that unless the farm- 
ers unitedly reduce their acreage of 
cotton that they will be confronted 
at the end of the season with equally 
bad if not worse conditions than they 
were in 1904 when cotton went down 
to 6 cents per pound. 

To the resolution is added the fol- 
lowing by the North Carolina Execu- 
tive Committee: 

The Executive Committee of the 
North Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Cotton Association, earnestly so- 
licits the aid of every farmer, mer- 


chant, banker and all men of the 
State who are interested in main- 


taining a fair price for cotton, to use 
their influence to reduce the acreage 
planted in 1906. 

We also call for help in our efforts 
to produce on every farm in the 
State sufficient food and feed crops 
for the need of man and beasts on our 
farms. Respectfully, 

C. C. MOORE, Pres. 
N. C. Div. S. C. A. 
The Right Distance for Planting 
Corn. 

As the average of five years’ re- 
sults at the Edgecombe Farm with 
the yield varying from sixteen to 
thirty-five bushels per acre it has 
been found that the most favorable 
distancing of prolific varieties of 
corn was in four-foot rows and hav- 
ing the stalks three feet apart in the 
row; while at the Iredell and Red 
Springs Farms as_ the average of 
three and four years’ results, re- 
spectively, corn planted in five-foot 
rows and two feet between the hills 
produced best results when the yields 
have varied fourteen to _ forty-six 
bushels per acre at the Iredell Farm 
and from nine to twenty-three at the 
Red Springs Farm. 

C. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh. 





Every man must help in our 80- 
day and 30,000 campaign. 








Clean Skimming 
Cream Separators 


Clean skimming is the first consideration in the purchase of a 
cream separator. That is what you buy a separator to accomplish. 
But there are two kinds of clean skimming. One is under ideal 
or favorable conditions—warm milk, from fresh cows running thia 
cream, with reduced capacity. The other is under practical every- 
day farm use conditions—with milk sometimes warm and some- 
times cool, cows as they come, cream as htavy as possible instead 
of as thin, and capacity large so that the work is finished that 
much more quickly. 

These two kinds of clean skimming mark the first great dif- 
ference between the DE LAVAL and other kinds of cr am sep- 
arators. There is a small but mateiial difference between the DE 
LAVAL and the other kinds of machines under favorabie condi- 
tions. There is a BIG difference under the practical every-day 
use conditions,—the difference between the ‘SALPHA-DISC’”’ 
sistem and other construc.ional features of the DE LAVAL 
machines and even the best of other sepa: ators. 

This is the d fference which of itself saves the cost of a DE 
LAVAI, Farm machine in six months or a year, and in creamery 
use several times a year, with the result that 98 per cent. of the 
world’s creamery separation to-day is done with DE LAVAL 
machines. A DE LAVAL catalogue makes ;lain the REASONS 
for this difference and is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


— General Offices: 


VSILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


109-113 Youvitte Square 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TOCRONTO 
14 & 16 Paincess STREET 
WINNIPEG 


8 & '1 Orumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















Carmical Combined Seed and 
Fertilizer Distributor. 


Weight 7o Pounds. 





SAVES HALF THE LABOR. 





Four Machines in One. 


We met our strongest competitors at the Georgia State Fair, 1906, and received highest 
award over them all. 


This machine drills cotton seed, drops corn or peas, drills oats, peas, or other small 
grain, and fertilizes at same time. It is changed from one kinu of a seed to another 
simply by changing the agitator in the seed hopper. It weighs about halfas much as any 
other combined planter, and hasa hinge movement that places the weight of box and 
eontents on the wheel, relieves the hand, and makes the wheel rell so feed will not stop. 
It has force feed in both sides. pols fertilizer about two inches deeper t: an the seed, packs 
the seed and covers them with loose dirt, thereby insuring a stand even in dry weather. 
It is easily operated on curved rows or rough land, and does perfect work. 

Our machines are made Of first-class material by skill d workmen, and are fully 
guaranteed. We have thousands of testimonials as toits merit. If your merchant does 
not handle our machines, write direct to us for booklet, testimonials and prices. Weare 
farme!s Of over twenty years’ experience, and kuow that our machines are the leaders. 
We know that you will make a mistakeif you buy any other machine without first in- 
vestigating ours. Ask our competitors if their machines will drill + ats after the open fur- 
row plan, if they are easily operated on rough land and curved rows, and especially ask 
them the weight of their machines Write us for our catalogue describing all of our 
implements including our Cotton Chopper, Bag Distributor and other machines. 


Garmical Agricultural Works, - Box 10, Fairburn, Ga. 


| The Nissen Mitered Spoke Wagons. 


=— 












C.F.NISSEN 
SALEM N.C. 






SS 


I use both Round and Square Hounds. Do not be led to believe that you can’t get any 
style of Wagon wanted. We put the Mitered Spoke in all our wheels. Over 50,000 now 
in use, and never have hada complaint. Write 





C. F. NISSEN, Dept. B., Winston-Salem, N.C., for Catalogue and Price-List FREE. 
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How I Made 54 Bushels of Corn to the 
Acre. 


Experience of a Successful South Carolina Farmer Who Believes in Deep 


Plowing, Low Planting 


Messrs. Editors: Though not a 
scientific farmer, I have been plant- 
ing corn for about forty years, and 
with fair except in 1869, 
when there was -a_ nine-weeks’ 
drought. In 1871 I accidentally made 
fifty-four bushels of corn, actual 
measure, per acre. How I managed 
to do so, will now be set forth. 


success, 


How 378 Bushels of Corn Was Made 
on Seven Acres. 


I plowed after cotton, the rows 
of which were three feet and three 
inches apart. I first burst up the 
stalks with a straight shovel plow. 
Then with a turn plow I bedded on 
every other row, doing the plowing 
myself. I plowed very deep, not be- 
cause I thought it best, but so as to 
keep up with the mule, a crack-a- 
jack animal I had just bought from 
a Kentucky drover. The small balk 
left was split out with a straight 


shovel, and I then bedded back with }.- 


two furrows. This small bed was 
opened with a shovel; the corn was 
dropped eighteen inches apart. 1 
dropped about thirty-three bushels 
of cottonseed per acre in the same 
furrow with the corn and covered 
with a block fifteen inches long bolt- 
ed on shovel stock. This was April 
12th. 

It came up nicely. The first plow- 
ing was with a three-inch shovel or 
scooter. The first of June I dropped 
forty-five pounds of Peruvian guano 
in shovel furrow and split out middle 
with a five-inch shovel fifteen inches 
long made for the purpose more to 
keep up with the mule than to break 
the land. On the 12th of June the 
first rain came and I ran over the 
corn with a buzzard-wing sweep. I 
ran over it with the three-inch shovel 
and sweep every time it rained—- 
seven times in all. Peas were plant- 


ed on both sides of the corn. The 


yea-vines and corn were the finest I 
dad ever seen up to that time, 


Pays to Plant Land. 


I gathered 378 bushels of corn and 
seven stacks of fodder, measured, 
off the seven acres, all I had. I gave 
Ike (the mule) credit of part of that 
crop, but it taught me how to make 
corn. Of course I cannot claim to 
be a corn farmer like Mr. William- 
son, but I’ve always sold corn since 
the year 1872. I’ve tried several 
plans, but none succeed like getting 
it well into the ground. Mr. William- 
son’s plan is from four to six inches 
below the level. The South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
has it on Mr. Williamson’s plan from 
four to six inches below the level, 
then throw up to corn four to six 
inches above the level. Thus there 
is from eight to twelve inches of 
stalk below the soil surface. Now, 
I’m not going to dispute this, but 
does he have to dig up his stalks? 
I find all mine near the top; can 
pull the stalks up easily. I prefer to 
have the land about on a level when 
I am done plowing. 


Plan of Cultivation. 


A good way, while it does not get 
the corn deep enough, is to break 
land with two-horse plows broad- 
cast. Run off rows six feet, and put 
corn planter in same furrow, plant- 
ing from fifteen to thirty inches, ac- 
cording to quality of land. I always 
put from fifty to one hundred pounds 
of cottonseed meal, kainit, and acid, 
equal parts, per acre, when I plant. 
To cultivate, I begin in middle of 
row with turn-plow, throwing the 
soil up in middle. A dise harrow is 
a nice thing to do this with. I have 


and Thorough Cultivation. 


done it with either, owing to the con- 
dition of the land. When the middle 
is finished the corn is barred. I let 
it stand until after itis thinned. The 
next plowing is done with a small 
sweep. I then let it stand as long as 
conditions will allow. I then sow 
down in deep furrow from 100 to 
150 pounds of fertilizers per acre, 
meal, acid, and kainit. I then use 
a sweep or turn-plow, which ever I 
ean dirt corn with, owing to condi- 
tions which the land is in at the time 
of plowing. Next I drop my peas 
in the furrow and split out middle 
with Campbell sweep. <A good plan 
is to sow peas on the ridges in mid- 
dle in last furrow before splitting. 
I prefer to drop on each side of corn; 
this has been my plan for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. Il have gath- 
ered from twenty-five to fifty bushels 
managed in this way. 


Forty-Six Bushels Per Acre Last 
Year. 

Last year (1906) I changed more 
to the Williamson plan. I broke 
broadcast with two-horse Chattanoo- 
ga plows (when the land was rather 
wet, as it was all last spring); run 
oif rows six feet after I ran six-foot 
dise harrow astride of row, throwing 
up’ bed in middle, I then took my 
Watt plows and put two furrows to 
the row, throwing to the middles. 

Next I used the small wing or 
breast, throwing two furrows back: 
split this ridge; run corn-planter 
(Eclipse) in same furrow, putting 
fifty pounds of Peruvian guano per 
acre, and dropped corn twenty-four 
inches apart. Cultivating, I first ran 
around corn (when about six inches 
high) very close with a _ three-inch 
scooter very deep (old method). It 
stood until twelve or fifteen inches 
high. I then ran around with sweep 
and let it stand until it was three or 
{more feet high; then ran on every 
other side with Farquhar sweep, 
sowing down 150 pounds of fertili- 
zers per acre, or seventy-five pounds 
on each side of corn ahead of sweep: 
dropped peas in sweep furrow and 
split out middle. This second appli- 
cation of fertilizer was composed of 
four bags of Peruvian guano, one of 
nitrate of soda, and one of muriate 
of potash mixed thoroughly. 

I expected to plow out second at 
once, or as soon as the first was fin- 
ished, but there came a wind and 
rain, which blew the corn over and 
packed the land so I had to run first 
furrows with Dixie plow, splitting 
middles with Campbell sweep, same 
as first side or middle. The crop 
gathered forty-six bushels per acre, 
measured by the wagon load, which 
is not exact, but better than guess. 

T. C. SHERWOOD. 

Marion Co., S. C. 








IMPROVED Hickory King and Virginia 
Golden Dent (field select) seed corn, 7 years, 
by the originator and introducer 27 years im- 
provement. See report Virginia-North Caro- 
ina State Test Farms as to yield, ete. A. O. 
Lee, R. F. D.1, Hickory, Va. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our four great Herd 
Boars— 


Imported Hightide Commons, Sunny- 
side’s Masterpiece, Baron Premier IID’s 
Bachelor and Sunnyside’s Faithful. 





Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE, 


'W.R. Walker, - Union, S. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY SEEDS. 
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CULPEPPER COTTON—GREAT LINT PRODUCER. 


Culpepper Re-improved Extra Big Boll, the most prolific cotton on earth, is 
early and turns out more lint than any other big boll variety known. It does well 


any season on any soil, is easy to pick and easy to gin. I havea limited quantity 
of fancy select seed which I offer at very low prices. 1 bushel, $1.50; 5 bushels, 


$6.75; 10 bushels, $12.60. 


J. E. CULPEPPER, Luthersville, Ga. 








BIGGS SEED CORN. 


Iam now prepared to fill orders for this time-tried and reliable Seed Corn. It 
is hardy and very prolific, giving the finest yield of any variety I have ever 
tried. Last year, on three acres of land, I made 76 barrels of corn from this 
seed. Price: $3.00 per bushel, $1.00 per peck. Cash must accompany all orders, 
One-half of the money received will be turned into the Orphanage treasury. 
Address orders and make checks payable to 


NOAH BIGGS, - - 


SCOTLAND NECK, N. C. 





SEED CORN! Columbia Beauty has 
largest grain and small- 
est cob, 2 to 3 ears to the stalk; 14 bu. in ear 
make 1 bu. shelled every time; snow white, 
yields 150 bu. to acre; took premiums at 
World’s Fair. Plant Columbia Beauty Corn 
and grow in wealth. By mail post paid, 1 Ib. 
b0c.; 3 lbs. $1; by express, '4 bu. $2.25. Address 
ROSEDALE FARM, Walkerton, N. C. 











Wood’s Seeds. 


Irish Cobbler | 
Seed Potatoes 


have proved by long odds the 
most productive Extra Early Po- 
tato in cultivation. Read the let- 
ters from truckers, in our New 
Descriptive Catalogue for 1907. 


We are the largest dealers in 
Seed Potatoes in the South; 
Maine-grown 
Second Crop 
Northern-grown 


all high-grade stocks selected and 
grown especially for seed purposes. 


Write for prices and WOOD’S 
1907 SEED BOOK, telling about 
all seeds for the Farm and Garden. 





Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


¥Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 











SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 


SEED MERCHANTS, 
Richmond, - Virginia. 





WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR HIGH 
QUALITY SEEDS AT REASONABLE PRICES, 





Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass and Clover 
Seeds, Onion Sets, Seed Potatoes, Poultry 
Supplies, and everything carried by 
an up-to-date Seed House, 

Write us for prices. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


Cocke’s Prolific Corn 


IMPROVED BY SEVERAL YEARS 
OF FIELD SELECTION. 





This variety of corn has stood at the head 
of the list in the various tests at the Test 
Farms in North Carolina for the last five 
years. 


Price on Ear, $1.25 Per Bushel. Nub- 
bed and Shelled, $1.50 Per Bushel. 


T. B. PARKER, S.B.A., 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 











SOUTHERN SEEDS. 





E have a large stock of the fol- 
lowing seeds, all grown espe- 
clally for the Southern trade. Clay 
and Whip-poor-will Peas, Burt 
Oats, Cockes Prolitic Seed Corn, 
Amber and Orange Cane Seed, 
Millet, Sun Flower Seed, Pumpkin 
Yam, Vineless and Karly Red Skin 
Sweet Potatoes, Maine Grown 
Irish Potatoes. Write us for prices. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 


HICKORY, - - N. CAROLINA, 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED == 


Only Pure Strain sey am pans igg % Kept 
: . seotag «Xpureforty years. Noother 
in United States varlety grown on planta- 
tion of 1,500 acres. Pure seed impossible 
where different kinds are grown. 1 oz. 15¢., 
2 ozs, 25¢., 4.028. 40c., ¥ 'b. 60c., 1 Ib. $1, 5 lbs. 
$4.50. 10 lbs. $8 50 delivered. Remit registered 
letter or money order. Send for Seed An- 
nual. Manual on melon culture with all 
orders. 


M. I. Branch, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgia. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON 


AND 


GET RICH! 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular ‘How to Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 

















WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Will yield 50 per cent. more than 
any other variety. We guarantee 
our seed pure and true to name. 
Price of Corn, $2.60 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S.C. 


Improved Cotton Seed. 


It pays to use only the very bestseed—tried 
and proved to be good at our Experiment 
Stations. These are the leaders: 

Toole’s Prolific, first in Georgia. 1904; 
Cook's Improved, first In 1903-1905; King’s 
Early and Green's Early, the standard early 
varieties, and Tatum’s New Improved Big 
Boll Prolific, $1.00 bushel, 10 bushels and over 
90 cents. 

Culpepper’s Improved, first in Georgia, 1889, 
first 1n Alabama, 1905; Texas Burr, second 
1888-1897; Schley, the best average at Georgia; 
Christopher Improved, the standard big boll; 
Russell's Green Seed and Mortgage Lifter, each 
85 cts. bushel, 10 bushels lots and over 75 cts. 

SEED CORN.—Marlboro Prolific, Albe- 
marle Prolific, Tatum’s Choice, Henry Grady 
and Shaw’s Mammoth Improved, $150 
bushel, 50 cents peck 


Terms cash with order. 


R. D. TATUM, 
FAIR VIEW FARM, 
PALMETTO, GEORGIA. 


COT 
TON 





Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descrip- 

tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton 
and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 
to get it and will be 
worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








THE MARKETS 


Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH Feb. 25, 1907. 








Cotton, £000 .. sssn on. neo... 1094 $0 11, 1-16 
Tinges and Stains...........c..<..<02--4% tO 9 
Cottonseed 30 








Baltimore Provisions, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 25, 1907. 


Flour— Winter patent -......___ $3 76 @$38 90 
sag Spring patents.......... 410 @ 4 50 














W ROR..ncc0.-.cncenewccscenee 1734 @ 78 
Corn—Southern white__.. 494 @ 51% 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.........-.. 41% @ 42 
Rye—No. 2. 71 @ 72 
Butter—Fancy imitation ...... 2 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery......... 30 
Butter—Store packed -........ 17 @ 2 
Eggs—Fresh 29 

Cheese 4y%@ 14% 
Sugar—F ine granulated___._._. 5 00 
Sugar—Coarse 'granulated__... 5 00 





Richmond Tobacco. 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 25, 1907. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs $ 4 00 to $ 6 00 
BES DONE ccnnnencnceencnsenane 600to 8 00 
Medium leaf 
a 
Wrappers and selections_______ 























STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW 
Lugs $400 @ $6 00 
Short leaf. 600 @ 8 50 
Medium léaf. 850@ 900 
Long leaf. 900 @ 10 00 
Selections 1200 @ 14 00 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEwW. 
Lugs—Common to good --.-..-- $ 4 00 to $ 6 00 


Lugs—Good to prime.....-.____- 
Short leaf. 

Long leaf. 
Wrappers 














Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 25, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 





Chickens, small, per Ib. ...--.--. 16 
Hens, per ib. 12 
Co eae 12 @ 13 
Turkeys, large, per Ib._ 13 @ 15 
Geese, per piece........ 6 @ 85 





Guineas, per ptece 
POULTRY-—DRESSED, UNDRAWN. 





Turkeys, hens, choice ~__.--_-__ 17 @ 18 
Turkeys, gobblers, fair to good, 13 @ 15 
Chickens, large, per Ib. -....-.. 13 @ 14 
Chickens, small, per lb......... 1 @ 16 
HIGRG, BOT ID. Wccce nce 13 

CI, Ts dicciteceeenns 10 @ 12 


Drawn poultry sells from 144@2c. per pound 
more than undrawn. Undrawn preferred. 


BUTTER. 


Choice family packed, per Ib._- 20 @ 22 
Choice dairy packKed-_-_-_--..--.. 20 @ 22 





Choice store packed - 18 @ 20 
PROMISE BOGE ccenccccncennscccue 1 @ 16 
EGGS, 

Crates, nearby, fresh laid ........ 34 
Crates, from other sections__-_. 24 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Appies— Extra, fancy, bbl._---. 
LS > EEE 27 @ 300 





Cs EP Biicecencenencccuns 225 @ 250 
Poor to fair, per bbl._--.-..--. 175 @ 200 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. -.-.... 240 @ 2 60 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white_-..-- 140 @ 1 80 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 80 
Potatoes—W hite, No. 1, per bus. 56 @ 58 
White, No. 2, per bushel... fa 45 
Cabbages—Per ton -___._-... (a 30 00 
Onions—Uhoice, per bus --- @ $1 20 
Celery—Florida, case__---.---.-. @ $3 00 








Petersburg Peanuts, 


Petersburg, Va., Feb. 25, 1907. 
Branieh, POF DU cuccccceuecccccce 1 37'4 


VEPeIeIns, GOT cneccccncsne cece 445 @ #% 
" machine picked_____ Bin @ 4% 
a shelling stock ...... 2% @ 3% 


A neighbor has just sent me $2.00 
for two bushels of wheat, so I con- 
cluded to let you have it for The 
Progressive Farmer. I would not 
have had the $2 to spare if I had 
not had the wheat to spare: diversi- 
fied crops bring in diversified change, 
Which helps to pay diversified bills.— 
EK. F. McRae, Scotland Co., N. C. 













prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over filty years of 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. Your 
dealer sells them. 1907 Seed 
Axaucl free on request. 

DM. PERRY & CO., Betrett, Wich. 











TRADE MARK 


» @ 
REGISTERED 


GUANO CO., 
Norfolk, Va. 





F. $. ROYSTER 


For Twenty-one Years 


Bonanza, 
Orinoco 
ad Parmer’s 


Bone 


have been the standard Cotton and 
Tobacco guanos in the South— 
because great care is used in the 
selection of materials. 

Ask your dealer for Royster’s 
goods and don’t take substitutes 


said to be just as good. See that 
the trade-mark is on every bag. 














How many times during a 
year would you be willing 
to pay 5 cents an hour for 


a reliable 


good many times, no doubt. 
A For shredding fodder, grind- 

ing feed, sawing wood, husk- 
ing or shelling corn, churning, pump- 
ing water, separating cream, grind- 
ing tools, etc. A good many times, 
indeed, and when you want it you 
want it without delay. 

An I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
furnish such power—a 3-horse engine, 
for instance, will furnish power equal 
to that of three horses at a cost of 
five cents an hour, and it will be al- 
ways ready when you want it, and 
ready to work as long and as hard as 
you wish. You don’t have to start a 
fire—not even strike a match—to 
start an I. H. C. gasoline engine. 
All you have to do is close a little 









Bon’t 
ed 
Vehicle 
of any 
kind until 
ou get our 


ew Vehicle 
Gatalog 
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plain. All vehicles are shipped d 


to see our astonishingly low prices and the most liberal terms ever offered to you. 


/ \ Z RY 
. ‘ Be J <— _y <a 
It is the most complete catalog of vehicles and harness over printed. The cuts are made large 80 as to show you just how each vehicle 


show a colored plate 9x11 inches, of our CHICAGO SPECIAL BUGGY, reproduced in the actual colors just as it is painted and finished. 
irect from our factory. Our prices are the very lowest, 





power? 


switch, open the fuel valve, give the 
flywheel a turn or two by hand, 
and off it goes, working—ready to 
help in a hundred ways. 

Stop and think how many times 
you could have used such convenient 
power last week, for instance. 

There should be a gasoline engine 
onevery farm. Whether it shall be 
an I. H. C. or some other engine on 
your farm is for you to decide, but it 
will pay you well to learn of the simple : 
construction of I. H. C. gasoline en- % 
gines before you buy. It will pay 
you to find out how easily they are 
operated, how little trouble they give, 
how economical in the use of fuel, 
how much power they will furnish, 


how strong and durable they are. Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


<a, We Shipo 30 Days Trial: 
WW fila 


And We Guarantee Our Customers Prompt Shipment. 
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RATED CATAL 


is made. 





L = 
It will pay you to know these things, 
and the way to find them out is tocall 
on our local agent orwrite forcatalog. 
These engines are madein the following styles 
and sizes :—Horizontal (stationary or portable), 
4, 6, 8,10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power, 
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Vehicle 
Madein 
Our 
Factory 
y ts Fully 
Guaran- 














OGUE V-201. 


. The two center pages 
The descriptions are complete and 


seers MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Leedle 


I haf one funny leedle boy, 
Vot gomes schust to mine knee: 


Der queerest chap, der createst 
rogue, 
As efer you did see. 


He runs und schumps und schmashes 
dings 
In all barts off der house; 
3ut what off dot? he was mine son, 
Mine leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


He get der measles und der mumbs, 
Und efferyding dot’s oudt; 

He sbills mine glass off lagerbier, 
Poots snoof into mine kraut; 
He fills mine pipe mit Limburg 

cheese— 
Dot was der roughest chouse; 
I'd take dot from no oder poy 
But little Yawcob Strauss. 


He dakes der milk-ban for a dhrum 
Und cuts mine cane in two 

To make der schticks to beat it mit— 
Mine cracious! dot was drue. 


Yawcob 





Strauss. 


I dinks mine hed vas schplit abart, 
He kicks up sooch a touse; 

But neffer mind—der poys vas few 
Like dot young Yawcob Strauss. 


He asks me questions such as dose; 
Who baints mine nose so red? 
Who vas it cuts dot schmoodth blace 

oudt 
Vrom der hair upon mine hed? 
Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der 
lamp 
Vene’er der glim I douse; 
How gan I alli dose dings eggsblain 
To dot schmall Yawceob Strauss? 


I somedimes dink I shall go vild 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, 

, Und vish once more I gould haf rest, 
Und beaceful dimes enshoy; 

But when he vas ashleep in ped, 
So quiet as a mouse, 

I brays der Lord, “‘Take anydings. 
But leaf dot Yawecob Strauss.”’ 

—Charles Follen Adams. 








Some Books You Ought to Hnow. 


There are a Few Old Ones That Remain Ever New—Some Fiction and 


Poetry Will Add More Than Variety—And 


Your Own Bent. 


When Mr. Poe asked me to write 
upon the above subject I felt like the 
little boy who grieved over the 
Thanksgiving dinner, for after enum- 
erating all of the good things there 
were to be, he had to end plaintive- 
ly: ‘But I, oh dear, I’m so dread- 
fully small.”’ 

The above is such a big subject 
because there are sO Many, many 
good things to read in the long win- 
ter evenings. 

Just now, a party of girls is going 
to sew together on one morning of 
each week while one of their num- 
ber reads Stoddard’s Lectures aloud. 
These are most charming books; the 
text flows along so delightfully, and 
the illustrations are so beautiful, that 
even a novel-loving girl is constrain- 
ed to say that she finds them as in- 
teresting as the most fascinating 
book of fiction. . 


Books and Biographies That 
Will Always be New. 


Some 


Then for’ girls there are some 
books that will always be new. All 
of Miss Alcott’s works are good, be- 
ginning, of course, with ‘Little Wo- 
men,” so dear to the hearts of the 
big sisters of the little girls whu 
now feel that the “little women’ are 
friends of theirs and who grieve over 
“Beth,” laugh with “Joe,” and look 
up to “Meg.” 

Little Women, Little Men, Joe’s 
Boys, Under the Lilacs, Old Fashion- 
ed Girl, Eight Cousins and Rose in 
Bloom can but instill in their read- 
ers love for high ideals and the true 
things of life. I think these are 
more interesting to girls, but the 
boys like them, too. Scottish Chiefs, 
Ivanhoe, Thaddeus of Warsaw, and 
The Talisman should be read by all 
young readers. The two of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s I have mentioned, Ivan- 
hoe and The Talisman, awake an in- 
terest in the other books of the great 
novelist. Scott and Dickens should 
be standards now for young people’s 
reading as much as they were a gen- 
eration ago. 

The biography of some great man 
read aloud by some member of the 





It’s Good to Follow 


family is both interesting and profit- 
able. Stories of real life, well told, 
are as fascinating as fiction. 

What boy after reading the lives 
of such men as Robert E. Lee, George 
Washington, General yordon, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, is not inspired to 
live a more noble, useful, helpful 
life? Here are some biographies 
that Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
says should be in every household: 
Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives,’’ Boswell’s ‘‘John- 
son,’ Trevelyan’s ‘‘Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay,’’ Mrs. Kingsley’s 
biography of her husband, ‘The 
Zarly Life of Charles James Fox,” 
by Trevelyan; St. Auley’s “Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” ‘“‘The Life and Letters 
of Huxley,’ General Grani’s ‘‘Me- 
moirs,’’ and Lockhart’s ‘Scott.’ 

I would add to these, and purchase 
first, a life of Robert E. Lee. 


A Spice of Fiction and Poetry. 


By writing of tested books I do not 
mean to imply that some time should 
not be given to novels and other lit- 
erature of the day, but most of us are 
too much inclined to keep abreast of 
current fiction and verse, while the 
things that have been proven true 
are neglected. 

One hesitates to make suggestions 
when it comes to a matter of poetry, 
for taste in verse is so much a matter 
of temperament that what pleases 
one person may be distasteful to an- 
other. 

Robert Louis Steven’s verses are 
as charming as his prose, and that is 
saying a great deal; then there are 
Riley, John Burroughs, Eugene Field, 
and many other modern rhymers who 
may be placed alongside the poets 
whose names are household words. 

Longfellow,Whittier, Holmes, Ten- 
nyson, and Robert Browning delight 
me in the winter, while Poe, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Mrs. Browning, and Mat- 
thew Arnold claim attention on the 
long summer days. 


Follow Your Specialty, if a Good One. 


If you are particularly interested 
in some special subject, read along 
that line. It may be historical, scien- 





tific, literary or what not, but be 
sure to let much of your reading 


bend in that direction. 

A boy of my acquaintance who has 
never studied electricity has quite a 
valuable fund of information upon 
that subject simply because he has 
read omnivorously whatever he could 
get hold of that bore upon it. 

Some authority has said, ‘‘Read 
what you like,’ and I think the fol- 
lowing quotation applies to our read- 
ing: ‘‘No profit is, where is no pleas- 
ure ta’en.”’ LUCY M. COBB. 

Demopolis, Ala. 


For Married Happiness. 


Here are a few of the qualities 
that make for married happiness: 

A spirit of toleration, which will 
always make one of the two lenien: 


towards the shortcomings of the 
other. 
A cheerful temper, which will 


make both always see the bright and 
rosy side of things, and laugh at the 
thousands and one little miseries of 
conjugal life. 

A genial philosophy, which will 
keep them satisfied themselves, and 
with each other. 

A keen sense of humor, which will 
ever prevent them from making fools 
of themselves in their own eyes as 
well as in each other's, and will fill! 
their homes with gaiety. 


A generous temperament, which 





will make them easily forgive and 
forget little offences, and only re- 
member services and good turns. 
An artistic temperament and the 
love of the beautiful, which will pre- 
vent them from making matrimonial 
life prosy, dull, and monotonous, and 
will constantly enable them to find 
something that will keep alive their 


ideals and feed their intellectual 
wants. 
Openness, which will cause them 


to say outright what they mean, 
mention what little grudge one may 
have against the other, and never lo - 
brood and consume their own smoke 
in sulks and _ retirements.—Purity 
Advocate. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
EARN BY MAIL or AT one of 


DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGES 


28 Colleges in 16 States. 7O,OO0O students. 
$300, -OO capital. 18 years’ success. 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, or Knoxville. 











MANLOVE SELF-OPENING GATE 
Always in order. 
Operated by any 
vehicle. Adds to 
value, conven- 
fence and beauty 
of home Saves 
time and acci- 
ina dents Used on 

. R. F. D. Routes 
and county roads. MANLOVE GATE CO., 






72 K. Huron S8t., Chicago. 





Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE 


BUY THE BEST. 


BUYING FLOUR, 
IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 











from the best Ohio 
It 


most delicious hot 


made 


wheat. will make the 
finest, 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
For sale 


Ask for it. 


in your home. 


every where. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





/ HIGHEST 


Mathushek Piano 


HONORS 


SURROUND THE 
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34,000 IN USE. 





The piano which has been known for so many 
years to the Southern 
such a reputation ina 
great durability, evenness of scale, purity and reson- 
ance of tone. 


urchasing a plano, care should be taken in its 
selection. If it has MWathushek New Haven” Cas} 
on the Iron Plate you may rest assured that you aro 
getting an instrument of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the ‘‘ Mathu- 
shek”’ Within the Reach of All. 


Liberal allowance made for old instruments in ex- 
change. 
tion sent upon request. 


Mathushek Piano Mfe. Co. 


people and which has gained 
1 the Southern States for its 


Catalogue and circulars with full informa- 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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» All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to “* AUNT MARY,” 


care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


I have turned over to the Editors 
for use on the Home Circle page this 
week an excellent letter on books 
and reading written by a member of 
Our Social Chat who formerly lived 
in North Carolina. Wonder how 
many of the books she names have 
been read by Social Chat members? 
Wonder how many of them even are 
in your school library or home li- 
brary? 

While the winter evenings are yet 

with us, it is a good time to take an 
inventory of the books we haven’t 
read—the good books, the supreme 
classics, the masterpieces that hap- 
pen to be on our own shelves, or 
near at hand, already, and have not 
been allowed by us to open their lips 
and speak to us their messages of en- 
tertainment and instruction from oth- 
days and other climes. 
You have heard of the ship, I am 
sure you have, that had been drift- 
ing for days in distress, the crew of 
which was famished with thirst. 
When the peril of the crew was sig- 
nalled to a passing craft, the answer 
came: ‘‘Let down your vessels and 
drink; you are in the mouth of the 
Amazon.” The crew did not know 
that the sea around them at that mo- 
ment was not bitter but deep with 
refreshing sweetness. Only a few 
days ago I heard a friend speaking 
of Ben Hur. There are few of my 
acquaintances who have read more 
widely or retentively than he of the 
best books. Yet Ben Hur, he said, 
came to his home when it was a new 
book and lay around there unvalued 
and unread until the marvelous story 
had become famous. 

Yes, let us take an inventory. Of 
the goods books mentioned by Miss 
Cobb, several perhaps are already ac- 
eessible; and if they have not already 
been read, it is not yet too late to 
make the present winter memorable 
because of its happy evenings spent 
in reading around the fireside. 

AUNT MARY. 


er 


How to Make Poultry 


Mary: lt have had 
some little experience in poultry 
raising. For ordinary all-round use 
I like the Black Langshan best. The 
hens are good layers and sitters, and 
are excellent mothers The conke. 
however are very lazy and cumber- 
some, and short-lived; but, knowing 
this I always keep a supply of choice 
ones coming on ready to take the 
place of those which die or become 
useless. The Langshans get their 
growth quickly and are large and fine 
for table use. The eggs are large 
and very rich in color. The young 
are hardy and easy raise, I re- 


Pay. 


Dear Aunt 


to 
member one year I had ninety hatch- 
ed in February and March that by 
July looked almost grown. 

I believe that money can be made 
with a flock of about thirty hens and 
four cocks. 1 like ground nests for 
sitting hens, if well protected from 
dogs and minks. I have had minks 
to kill twenty-five fryers in a night. 
Imagine my feeling when looking on 
the slaughtered remains!. Most 
farmers’ wives use home-laid eggs for 
cooking purposes, but I had rather 
buy eggs to eat, and save those I 
— to be all right for hatching. 

I always have from seventy-five to 
hundred young chicks by March 15th. 
[ use little coops made of plastering 








laths and a square of oil cloth to 
eover and tie down at the corners. 

In this way I protect each brood 
until they are strong enough to let 
out. If my hens do not hatch well, 
I give two or three broods to one 


hen. The little chicks, if given to 
their new mother after dark will 


never know the difference, and the 
real mother after a few days of mop- 
ing prepares to try again, and is as 
cheerful as ever. 

I don’t feed much at first as rest 
is more essential. I use corn meal 
parched to a light brown, and make 
up with warm water and a tiny bit 
of .pepper, for first feeding of little 
biddies,—very much raw corn meal 
is unhealthy. After the chicks are 
running out, they may be fed crack- 
ed wheat and table scraps; but corn 
and oats, or any hard grains should 
not be fed until they are fully feath- 
ered, and out of danger from infan- 
tine complaints. Always give abun- 
dance of pure water, in shallow pans, 
for young chickens have a mania for 
getting drowned. 

I think it.is best to put up poles 
and get the chicks to rest in high 
trees as soon as possible. The poles 
can be let down and your chickens 
are safe from four-footed foes; and 
if you keep a good dog he will look 
after the two-footed ones. 

In gathering eggs I like the idea 
of dating each one with a lead pencil. 
I heard a drummer at a hotel not 
long since order ‘1907 eggs’ for his 
breakfast. Now if my plan had been 
observed there would have been no 
difficulty about their age. I also 
keep books and know when to expeci 
each brood to hatch, and be ready 
to eare for them. Usually in five or 
six weeks you can get twenty-five 
cents apiece for your broilers at the 
hotels, and I believe that is the most 
profitable age to sell at. 

If you keep your breed pure y 
can sell settings of eggs at a fancy 
price, or you might find some fas- 
tidious customers who would pay 
forty cents per dozen for guaranteed 
ges for table use. If after you have 
disposed of all the eggs you can, as 
I have suggested, and still have eggs 
to spare, go to your ‘phone, call up 
the best groceries and ice cream par- 
lors or hotels and sell out to the 
highest bidder. 

Every farmer should take a local 
daily newspaper and keep in touch 
with the market demands and prices. 
But aside from the money-makiag 
sid of the poultry question, is the 
money-saving side; money saved, you 
know, is money earned. And if you 
cook a fine young chicken and a few 
dozen eggs, and make a nice dessert 
of eggs, you dine like a king, and 
that, too, without spending what 
you have already saved either, while 
the enjoyment of a well-fed family 
and the ruddy cheeks and sturdy 
limbs and happy lives of our farm 
boys and girls are more to be desired 
than riches. SINCERE. 





Every man must help in our 30- 
day and 80,000 campaign. 














ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EYE@YTHING,- MADE (N THE 
.INE, ESTABLIGHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO. WE KEEF 
STRICTLY UP°TO-DATE, TRY US. write ron Prices 
'fyou want Ta eal nice, try cur Alr Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WK 

NIAS Stamp House of the South. ) 


P. 0.Box 34 ree ATLANTA, GA. - 
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Doing a Week's Washing 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 


HIS woman is using a 1900 Gravity Washer. 
All she has to do is keep the washer going. 
A little push starts it one way— a little pull 
brings it back—the washer does the rest. 
The clothesstay still—the wate rushes through 
and around them—and the dirt is taken o 
in six minutes your tubful of clothes | ‘a clean. 
This machine will wash anything—from lace 
curtains to carpets, and get them absolutely, 
spotlessly, specklessly clean. 
There isn’t anything about a 1900 Gravity 
Washer to wear out your clothes. 
You can wash the finest linen, lawn and lace 
without breaking a thread. 
“Tub rips’’ and “wash tears” are unknown. 
Your clothes last twice as long. 
You save time—labor—and money. 
You wash quicker—easier—more e ‘economically. 
Prove all this at my expense and risk. 
IT let_you_use a 1900 Gravity Washer a full 
month FREE. 
Send for my New Washer Book. 
Read particulars of my offer. 
Say you are willing to test a 1900 Gravity Washer. 
Iw > send one to any responsible party, freight 
prepa 
lcanship promptly at any time—so you get your 
washer at once 
Take it home and use ita month. Do all your 
washing 23 with it - 
And, if yor don’t find the machine all I claim— 
if it doesn’t save you time and work—if it doesn’t 
wash yourclothescleaner and better—don't keep it. 
agree to_accept your decision without any 
back talk—and I will. 
If you want to keep the washer—as you surely 
will when you see how much time, and work, and 





money it wiil save 
time to pay for it. 
ay so much a week—or se much a month—as 
sults you best. 
Pay for the washer as it saves for c 
I make youthisoff r : I want to End 


you—y0u can ta 






ably cet trust t home. * J ‘if r . 
good in your ow wn, is just ae, . 
. f ‘ 





devi ted exclusive 
Over haifam 
Over half a aig pn women can ‘tell 

you what my washers will de. 


But you don't have to take « ‘ > 


You can test a 190 Gras “ 
Then you will know pos ‘ 
Write for my book t 1 I 
Your name and addres* on teard & 


to me at once, 
} : 


gets your rmtor 
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enameled paper, and has pi < 
how my Washers « 
ou will be pleased with th a be ’ 
finest even I have ever put out. W 
Find out jr ist how a 198 Gravity W 
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WATCH FREE! 


A genuine Ingersoll watch free to every 


boy that sells 20 
CARDS at 10e. 
Do it now. 


packages of our PUST 
each. Write for particulars. 
WOODARD BROS., 


Dept. B Hickory, Va. 





Magazine Bargains. 


JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


end I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station tn th 
. this fine Willard Steel Range. 
a have the best range in the world, but I will far- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdictto you. After 
you examine this range, if you sre satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in = ew 
money. The range has six 8-inch li 
16-gal. reservoir; large warming c arn e 
surface, 30x34 ins. Guaranteed to reach you 
Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


DB 
CHE SINCE STREET 


















Anyone can —— 


rid for the 
-inch oven; 
Pp cooking 
in perfect 
Thousands in use 


LDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE 1900 W ASHER! 











American Agriculturist__ 1 yr. 1.00 any 2 
American Boy.....-..--.-- lyr. 100 $1 65 \ ~ 
American eet ----—~ i. = . 
American Magaazine_- lyr. 1.0¢ —_ 
Cosmopolitan ________.- ~igsr 1.0 ayo R. B. Bu ‘oes. 
Harper's Bazar__-.--.-.... 1 yr 1.00 $2.30 Station B, Box P. F., TA, GA 
SS ee ee lyr. 100 
Woman’s Home Comp'n- 1 yr. 1.10 ‘ny 4 
Suburban Life___-.-------- 1 yr. 1.00 $2 95 
WOK TOG OY cncceconessen~ i771 0 hoe For 

Send mea list of your favorite magazines " ™ 1 2 Or or t 
and 1 will quote lowest pricesin combination. po ee a 3 eae eee ae = Was ae 


Cc. P. BOLLES, Jr., Magazine Agency, 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 





DOUBLE 

Quick WASHING 
Halfthe time, haltthe work, 
100 Pieces an Hour 

with the 

“Busy Bee? Washer 
The machine with a 
record. Norubbing. No 
dirtleft. AGENTS WANTED 
Exclusive territory. “we Bee Washer Co, , Box 128, Erie, Pa." 
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Corn Facts You Should Not Forget. 


Some Legume Should Precede the Crop—Good Rotation and Thorough 
Preparation Half the Battle—Get a Two-Eared Variety and Cultivate 


Rapidly and Shallow. 


On naturally fertile soils it is no 
trouble to grow large crops of corn 
without previous preparation, but 
unfortunately most of our soils do 
not belong to that class; so the pre- 
vious preparation becomes necessary. 
This is best accomplished by a wise 
and practical rotation of crops. 

Corn follows cotton very nicely, 
especially if crimson clover and rye 
were sowed in the cotton in the early 
fall. But there is probably no better 
crop for corn to follow than a good 
clover sod. Where there is no clover, 
a crop of cowpeas or other legume 
crop can precede the corn crop to 





corn should have strong germinating 
qualities. It should also be selected 
with a view to yield. Symmetry and 
shapeliness of grain and ear are de- 
sirable, but are secondary to yield. 
If these can be combined, good and 
well; but yield should be the first 
consideration. 


Get _a Two-Eared Variety. 


All the tests made at the Test 
Farms in this State show that the 
prolific varieties—those yielding two 
or more ears—stand at the head of 
the list for yield. The ears are not 
so large, but where two or three good 





SOME GOOD TYPES OF EARS FOR PLANTING. 


advantage. This is true not only on 
account of the fertility added to the 
soil by the clover or other legume, 
but also on account of the humus 
added to the soil. According to a 
Minnesota bulletin, the humus left in 
the soil by these crops is as valuable 
to the corn crop as the added nitro- 
gen. Humus acts as a reservoir for 
moisture, and, it is claimed, has a 
powerful solvent effect on the potash 
and phosphoric acid in the soil, un- 
locking them and making them avail- 
able for plant food. 


Humus in the Soil. 


It has been my pleasure to see 
several fine crops of corn that fol- 
lowed clover or other legume, and 
in each instance the soil was well 
filled with humus, which was of in- 
estimable value to the corn in time 
of drouth. 

Barn-yard manure is also valuable 
for the humus it furnishes as well as 
for the fertility it contains, the latter 
being very variable on account of the 
lack of proper care given to it. For 
best results, it is usually well to add 
acid phosphate and kainit. If this 
can be done in a compost some time 
before applying to the land, so much 
the better. 


Break the Land Well. 


Good plowing—that is, to have 
land well broken—is also essential 
to a maximum corn crop. Asa rule, 
we farmers of the South do not at- 
tach enough importance to the thor- 
ough breaking of the land. No work 
should receive more attention than 
the first breaking for a corn crop. 
The good results can _. be traced 
throughout the entire season. 

The. most important factor though 
in a corn crop is the seed. The first 


, thing of importance is vitality. Seed 





potash as loamy soils do. 


medium-sized ears can be had to the 
stalk, the yield is more than where 
only one large ear can be grown. In 
selecting seed it is also well to select 
from stalks not too high. By observ- 
ing this rule, in a few years a type 
of stalk can be grown that will be 
much lower than we _ often see. 
Again, in selecting seed corn it is 
well to see that no barren stalks are 
near the stalk from which the seed 
is selected. In fact, no barren stalks 
should be allowed to grow in a field 
of corn. Cut them out before they 
tassel so as to get rid of the pollen 
they throw off. In this way, barren- 
ness can be bred out of corn. Of 
course these things cannot be ob- 
served when corn for planting is se- 
lected in the barn. 

For large crops, I do not think 
it best to plant corn too early, when 
the ground is cold. Let it get warm- 
ed up so the corn will come up and 
grow off quickly. Work well and 
rapidly. In fact, it is well for the 
cultivation to begin with a light har- 
row or weeder soon after the corn is 
planted, and before it comes up. I 
believe in level cultivation where 
practicable,. but realize there are 
conditions under which level culture 
is not best. Each person is sup- 
posed to know his own farm and 
conditions, and _ will adopt which- 
ever method is best suited to his in- 
dividual case. 


Fertilizers and Distance. 


As to the particular fertilizer best 
for corn, itis hard to say. Soils vary 
so there can be no fixed rule as to fer- 
tilizer required. Some soils require 
much more potash than others, possi- 
bly the same thing can be said about 
ammonia and phosphoric acid. Usual- 
ly clay soils do not require as much 
If the 


corn crop follows a clover crop it 
usually will not require added am- 
monia, only acid phosphate and pot- 
ash. On some soils equal parts of 
cottonseed meal, acid phosphate 16 
per cent, and kainit make a good 
fertilizer. 

In planting corn there are climatic 
and soil conditions that must be ob- 
served. In my experience I find [ 
can plant corn much thicker in Pied- 
mont North Carolina than I can in 
the Eastern or coastal part of the 
State. Each person must decide the 
proper distance for himself. One 
thing, however, I will say, and that 
is: I believe, as a rule, we do not 
plant our corn thick enough for larg- 
est yields. On fairly good up-land, 
where fertilizers are used, I think 
corn can very well be planted in 
four-foot rows and two to two and a 
half feet apart in the row. Nearer 
or farther apart if the land is more 
or less fertile. 

To sum up: Plant eorn in a regu- 
lar rotation that will add humus to 
good seed, fertilize as the land may 
require and cultivate rapidly and 
shallow until laid by. 

T. B. PARKER. 











LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw, Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


No. 1 Improved New Era Boiler 








in a Saw Mill Combination. 


Our Improved New Era Boiler is 
the only portable boiler that will 
burn poor fuel—green slabs and saw 
dust. It is the quickest, and there- 
fore the best steamer, of any portable 
boiler on the.market. It is as éasy 
to move as any so-called portable 
boiler on the market. It has no 
crown sheet and is, therefore, the 
safest of all portable boilers. No 
experiment.. Seventeen years in use 
and over 1,000 sold. ; 

This boiler with a Liddell-Tomp- 
kins engine and Liddell Friction 
Saw Mill makes the best Portable 
Saw Mill combination in use. 

P. S.—This is the time to write 
about Gins and Gin machinery. 








Sold on Nine Months’ Time! 
~ Saves CHOPPING Expense. . 


THE KING Ay Wi WEEDER- CHOPPER 


Will do work 
of 10 men. 








Invented by T. J. King, FREE TRIAL. 
Originator of Kine’s Iuprovep Corton, 
WITH: a Kin g,‘‘Weeder-Chopper. ”?a boy and a mule 

will * “thin® “grass” and ‘‘work”’ nicely 10 acres 
aday. Saves expense, increases yield. Use It any- 
where you can a planter. Thesled “runner” holds the 
teeth to cut any depth desired - ies, itself of trash, a 
boy manages it. The only “ ** that will do the 
work for cotton. Gives a ight or heavy touch, » shane 
ing from one to the other in asecond’s time. Starts cot- 
ton off early, forces. vigorous growth. Makes the 
menter indepentems of “hoe-hands”’ and a “‘rainy spell.” 
Always under absolute control of driver. 


3 


Take agency and get a Sample Free. 
T. J. KING CO., Sales Agents, Richmond, Va. 


Eggs for Sale! 


Buffand White Plymouth Rocks and Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns of the finest strains. 


EGGS $1.00 PER SITTING OF 15. 
Send in your orders quick. 


CENTER GROVE POULTRY FARM, 
Saxapahaw, N. C. R. F. D. No. 2. 


S. C. W. Leghorns and B. P. Rocks. 
Goiting of 3 eggs, either breed, $1.00 each 


ES, WAKEFIELD POUL 
YARDS, oes ee ©. =e 














Good Roads! 





The Unit Road Machine 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM. 


Has but ONE WHEEL. Requires but ONE 
MAN and ONE TEAM to operate it. Will 
pay its cost in two ee apg Shipped to re- 
sponsible persons on tr 

PLOWS—The WATT. ‘CROWN and CRES- 
CENT and other styles. 

DISC HARRO WS—Made in fourteen sizes. 
Dust Proof Bearings. No Gloggin g Oil Holes. 

ALL STEEL LEVER HARROWS with 
Guard Frames. 

PLANTERS ‘for Corn, Cotton, Peas, Beans 
and Fertilizers. 

DISC CULTIVATORS for all crops. With 
Disc Harrow and aye § spay attachments, 
making three tools in o 

FERTILIZER AND LIME DISTRIBUTOR 
—For Hand or Horse. For two to four fur- 
row work and for prossopating. Eight BS hae 

VICTOR FEED LL AND 


POWER COMBINED. 4 Ear or Shelled 
fone Small Grain, and is first-class Horse 
ower. 
THE ATOR SPREADER saves the 
work of ten m 
Farm m3 Field Rollers, Balin 
Presses, Grain Drills, Weeders, Pea Hul- 
lers, Corn Shellers, Wood 8: Saws, Grinding 
Mills, Engines, Threshers, Koad Plows, 
Wheel and Drag Scrapers, Road Rollers. 


Our prices are low. Write for what you 
want. 


THE CALL-WATT CO., 


BOX 602, BICHMOND, VA. 
Established b MANFRED CALL, 
GEO. WATT, Manager. 








E. H. & J. A. MEADOWS’ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
FOroilizers. 


Meadows’ Cotton Guano, Meadows’ Sea 
Bird Guano, Meadows’ Allcrop Guano. 
Meadows’ Labos Guano, Meadows’ Great 
Potato Guano, Meadows’ Great Cabbage 
Guano, Meadows’ 10% Ammoniated 
Guano, Meadows’ Gold Leaf Tobacco 
Guano, Meadows’ Melon Guano, Mea- 
dows’ Strawberry Guano, Meadows’ Disl. 
Bone and Potash Meadows’ Diamond 
Acid Phosphate, and Importers of 
German Kainit, Sulphate Potash, 
Muriate Potash, Nitriate of 
Soda. 








FACTORY AND OFFICE AT 


NEW BERNE. N. C. 
PEACH TREE FREE! 


Mention The Progressive Farmer 
and get free in order one 


ELLINGTON 


THE GREAT NOVEMBER PEACH. 














Our spring ed ghee will be graded 
up to our usual high standard and 
pr.ces right. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA, 


An Incubator -.- Perfect « No Thermometer 


ou R NE EW 
BUCKEYE HGR on 


L. Fire Proof Continuous Hatcher. 





Fuel. Less Space. 
No} Adjusting a Regulator. Guaranteed 


years an: and sold on installm 
Don’t buy without investigating. Catalogue FREE, 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Box 15, 
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Send in Your Club and Win a Prize. 


Send in your club, Mr. Subscriber, Mrs. Subscriber, or Junior Reader, 
whoever you are. 

Don’t wait a week, but send in your club 
It’s easy. 

So far the men, women and children are working away and waiting 
until they can send in a big club. It’s a mistake. Now before the 
campaign gets well under way is the time to win the prizes. 

Remember we are giving a dollar prize to the man who sends the 
biggest elub each day; another dollar prize to the woman who sends 
the biggest club each day, and another dollar prize each day for the 
biggest club in the “Junior Competition,” the Junior Competition being 
limited to those born after February 10, 1886, and therefore younger 
than the paper. 

To show how easy it is to win prizes, here is the list of prize 
winners last week, the names, addresses, and the amount of money sent 
us in subscriptions. 


to-day and get a prize. 


Men’s Competition. 


18th. D. F. McCormick, Rowland, N.C. .........2 0c e eee eeee $ .50 
19th. L. H. Malpass, Sr., Roberson, N, ©. ............00 eee eeee 3.00 
20th. W. H. Kimbro, Union Ridge, N.C. ................0.08 2.50 
Eat Oy, Wes ROE WU is -Oleiie 5c. 8 ieie ia tk ob eS pe eee rt cte 1.27 
22nd. Verus Yates, Morrisville, N. OC. .......... cece cece cee 1.00 
S0ed: J. V. Mellon, Zonhiyr;: Ne Oy oe eis ieee teen eee atewecees 5.75 
Woman’s Competition. 
18th. Mra. J. J. Pluss, Laurens, S. OC. .. 0... 2c ccc rece ccc enen $1.00 
190th, BOth. No award 2... ieee ce sees e ec cwcee oe ap acetal eae 
2ist. Mrs. A. C. Burt, Holly Springs, N. C. ........... ee eees -27 
22nd. Miss Sallie H. Reade, Rougemont; Mrs. E. H. Wilson, Chapel 
Hill; Mrs. Jane L. McPherson, Elizabeth City, each ......... 50 
Junior Competition. 
18th. Lester F. O’Briant, Timberlake, N.C. ................02. $3.00 


19th, 20th, 2ist, 22nd. No awards 


Of course, last week was only a starter. The campaign is just be- 
ginning. But we have never expected big clubs. ‘Every one win one” 
is the motto, and it is thousands and thousands of little clubs that we 
want—one, two, three, four, five, or six new subscribers in a bunch. 
And it is this sort of clubs that will win the prizes. Last week observe 
that one lady sent a 27-cent subscription and won a dollar prize; one 
day a man sent 50 cents in new subscriptions and won the dollar prize. 

But now they are coming in—small clubs, as we expected, but 
plenty of them, and by every mail day and night. By March 16th we 
shall_be in sight of Thirty Thousand. 

So get busy,-Mr. Subscriber, and tell your wife about this oppor- 
tunity, and your boy and your girl. Take the extra paper we send you 
and see your neighbors. Get up a club. And when you have gotten 
two or three new subscribers, send them in. Don’t wait.. Send in 
what you have, ask us to send you another blank, and set out for 
another club and another prize. 

Send in your club. It’s a great opportunity to help yourself, help 
your neigbors, help the paper. And the ladies, and the young folks— 
more of them must come to our aid. The dollar prizes are waiting for 
them and they are easy to win. 

As this is written, the prospects are bright for a record-breaking 
number of small clubs this week. The idea of a ‘‘Freedom’s Gift Thirty 
Thousand Campaign” is popular, and the enthusiasm generally is spread- 
ing like wild fire. 

Get busy and send us a club. 

And send it before Saturday night. 





Young women can make big money 
by acting as agents for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


COTTON SPECIAL NEXT WEEK. 


Next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be a “Cotton Special.” Among 





Eggs from Whites. 


White Holland -Turkeys $2.00 per dozen, $15 
per 100. White Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 75c. per 15, and $3. 50 
per 100. Orders for turkey eggs should be 
early, as the demand always exceeds supply. 


G. W. MOSS, Guiney, Va. 


Eggs Fifteen! 


Barred Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns, 
$1; Buff, Partridge, Silver and White Wyan- 
dottes, $1.50; Cornish Games, Rose and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, $3. 


A. F. NEWTON, 


LAWNDALE, - + NORTH CAROLINA. 








from Prize Winning 8. C. White 
Leghorns—for hatching, 75 cents 
for 15. Nice Berkshire Pigs. 
R. W. CARR, Elmwood, N. O. 
a 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred 
poultry and describes and illus- 
trates 60 varieties. 10 beautiful 
natural color plates. Gives rea- 
sonable prices for stock and eggs; 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 
This valuable book only 10 cts. B. H. 
GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Eggs for Hatching. 

Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Partridge 
Cochiss, White and Brown 8. C. Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas. Light Bramah stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. Eggs for hatch- 
ing $1.00 for 15; $2.00 for 30; $3.00 for 50; $5.00 
per 100. Write your wants to us and we will 
please you if you give us an order. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N.C. 


Fleming's Barred Rocks, 


White, Golden and Buff Wyandottes, 
were among the winners at State Fair, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., October, 1906, and at Monroe, 
January, 1907. They will lease you for fine 
broilers and layers, as well as for exhibition. 

Eggs $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100. 
Remember, I guarantee to please. Stock 
JNO. H. MI 


for sale. 
Warren Plains, N. C., B. 1. 


Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


Win wherever shown. 15 Eggs $1.50 and 
$2.00. Incubator Eggs cheaper. 


ROBERT WARE, Shelby, N, C. 
Valley Farm. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks andS.C. B. Leg- 
horn (Forsyth strain). Eggs for hatching 
from the above breeds for $1.50 for 15, or $5 00 
per 100. My mating this year is far superior 
to any I ever owned, therefore I expect ex- 
cellent results. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Correspondence a pleasure. 

ene CHAS. C. WINE, 
Route 1, Box C, 


Mt. Sidney, Va. 
Greene’s Single ¢ Comb Brown Leghorns 


still win. If you want Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns from prize-winners write me. 
2 Cireular free. Eggs in season. 

JOHN P. GREEN, 
700 East Fifth St., CHARLOTTS, N. C. 


White Wyandottes 


Our new catalog, containing a 
reproduction from an oil paint- 
ing, “A Prize Winning Pair,” 
together with a world of infor- 
mation on this popular 1 0c 
variety, mailed for ---- 


J.C. FISHEL & SON 
Box F, HOPE, IND: 























on 

















the other features will be articles 
on the best varieties by Prof. C. L. 
Newman, of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Cc. B. Williams, of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
J. C. Stribling, of South Carolina, 
and Mr. R. D. Martin, of this State, 
will write on the profits in growing 
the long.staple varieties and the 
best methods of handling them. Our 
Prof. Kilgore will discuss the best 
methods of fertilizing cotton and 
give a number of formulas. Last, 
but by no means least in importance, . 
we shall publish two or three articles 
on “Making Cotton Without Hand 
Chopping.” One of these articles 
will be by Mr. T. J. W. Broom, who 
did not put a hoe into his crop at all 
last year, and usually makes a bale 
to the acre. 

Our ‘Cotton Special’ will contain 
other features, but these articles 
alone are enough to indicate that it 
will be a worthy successor to this 
week’s ‘‘Corn Special.” 








MULTUM OVUM 





The Great Egg Producer and Con- 
dition Powder. Send for Catalogue. 





AGENTS 


Southern Poultry Supply Co., 


910 E. St., N. W. Washington, D. O. 


WANTED. 





INCUBATORS, BROODERS, POULTRY 
SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES. 


Everything for the 





Poultryman. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. o breed 
ere coo Olen, “Bent ner aa Pree 
u . Cc ‘ee. 

SY 93.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM. West Durham, N. ©. 


White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, 
Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. S.J.GUYER, Waynesville, N.C. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
Cc. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s an #95 ’ 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I guarantee good strong chicks. Pure 
stock. Healthy birds. Safe delivery. I ship 
from Richmond, Va. Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1.00 for 15; $6 for 100; $50 A 44 1,000; 
600 at 1,000 rate. Single Comb Bu Orping- 
tons $2 for 15. Pure White Turkey Eggs, $2.50 
for 10; $10 for 50. 

MRS. CAL. HUSSELMAN, 


Highland Springs, Va. 


White Wyandottes That Win and Lay. 


Pens this season contain birds that score up 
to 9544. During the winter months when eggs 
are a good price my birds have averaged 18 
r month from the entire flock. Matings 
season are as good as can be found in the 
country. 


Eggs $2.00 per 15 $3.60 per 30. 
B. F. ROBERTSON, Clemson College, §. C. 


Poultry and Eggs, Bronze 
Turkeys, White Hol- 
land Turkeys. 


R. F. D. 1. 
































Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth 
4, Rocks, Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, hite 
Leghorns, Anconas, Buff Orpingtons. 
ADDRESS 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM - - ON. CARQLIN: A. 














WOOBLAWN POULTRY YARDS. 

8. C. Brown Leghorns (Biltmore Strain) 
Eggs, $1.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks (Hawkin’s 
Strain) Eggs, $1.00 per 13, Red Cuban Games 

Mean’s Syren) Beas. $1.50 per 18; M B, Tur- 
eys (Wolfs 8S ) Eggs, $3.00 per 9. Also 
Strawberry plants—a "ess to the p'ant is its 
fe zpless, nnessee, 

etc. Also Garden Seeds. Send for premium 
list. E. W. JONES NURSERY +. Wood- 





THE SOUTHERN 


oultry Journal 


Box 895, Dallas, Tex., 


is the South’s best Poultry 
Paper. We will be glad to 
send a free sample! copy on 





ss 





aoe © request. 
Rose Comb Leghorns, 
Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes. 


MAMMOTH one zeker. 
Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare. 


REGISTERED Sener catue 


Jersey Cattle 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


FOUR GRAND 


Yards of Thoroughbred Fowls 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single 
Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb Brown horns. ALL BEAU- 
TIES. Eggs per setting, 15 for $1.00. 


W. E. BARRETT, Farmville, N, C. 








tiatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
“Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, ect, self - 

Hateh ee fertile Sing | 

Picea first-class hatchers made. 
20. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 














EGGS FOR 


Single Comb White Le 
psos Strain White 










Shipping Point: MACON, N. C. 











S. C, Brown Leghorn Hens for sale, 31.50 each. 
STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 





HA‘’TCHING. 


horns, $1.00 per 15. 
yandottes, $5.00 per 100. 


Post-Office: EMBRO, N. C. 
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Set Aside a ‘‘ Seed Corn Patch.’’ 





A Plot Set Apart Each Year and Haudled as Here Indicated Will Go Far 
Toward Doubling Your Yield—tTry It. — 


While very much has been done in 
the way of corn breeding at the Ex- 
periment Stations, and by the pro- 
fessional corn breeders, and in some 
cases by the corn dealers, the great 
work of corn improvement must be 
done on the farms. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that the 
farmer and his boys need the edu- 
cation in corn breeding that can be 
obtained only by breeding corn; and 
the other is that corn invariably does 
best when bred for use in its own 
locality and on like soils. However 
much the Experiment Stations and 
corn breeders and dealers can do in 
the way of corn improvement, it is 
but a drop in the bucket compared 
with what can be done by the tens 
of thousands of intelligent farmers 
on their own farms, where foreign 
grown corn in order to do its best 
must be acclimated for a number of 
years. . 

Any intelligent farmer can breed 
corn better adapted to his own farm 
than the most skillful expert at col- 
lege or Experiment Station in a dif- 
erent locality. Breeding corn on the 
farm is such a very simple matter 
and has such great educational value 
that we do not understand why every 
farmer should not have a plot of his 
own. It may often be cheaper to 
buy from a neighbor who has excep- 
tional skill, but in doing so you deny 
yourself the education which can be 


acquired orly by actually breeding’ 


the corn. 
s* ¢ # 


How, then, are we to ge about it? 
First, select a piece of good ordinary 
land, not the best nor yet the worst, 
but located where there is the small- 
est chance of being fertilized by oth- 
er varieties of corn, or corn of the 
same variety but inferior in quality. 
It is usually not difficult to select 
half an acre or quarter of an acre of 
this kind of land, and when this can 
be done it should be selected as a 
breeding plot. 

Select a number of typical ears, the 
very best you can get; usually fif- 
teen or twenty would be enough. 
These should be planted an ear to the 
row. (The seed-bed should be well 
prepared, the cultivation the same as 
for ordinary corn.) Number each 
ear and give a corresponding number 
to each row. It would be well to 
preserve the parts of the ears that 
are not used for comparison with the 
future crop. 

Make a careful note of the time 
when each row appears above the 
ground, and during the season make 
notes of its development. ‘You will 
find that some ears are easily distin- 
guishable in quality from others. 
They grow from one to two days 
earlier, have a better stand, and they 
are likely to hold this advantage to 
the end of the season. : 


ss ¢ 
The critical time with the corn 


breeder is that of tasseling, and he 
must not plan to go to the fair, or 


- visiting, or fishing, which the boy 


breeder is apt to want to do, when 
the corn begins to tassel. When the 
rows are at all even in their develop- 
ment it is well to detassel each alter- 
nate row, and to detassel also the 
inferior stalks in every row. Nature 
provides many times the amount of 
pollen needed, and there is no danger 
of being short of fertilization unless 
you detassel a large part of the en- 
tire field. We would detassel all in- 
ferior rows. This detasseling pro- 
cess will last ever a week, and will 
take a good deal more time than any 


OO te ee ee 


man will expect until he actually 
tries it. Therefore half an acre, or 
even a quarter acre, is plenty on the 
ordinary farm. You will often be 
surprised at the difference in the 
yield of these individual rows, 
amounting in some cases to twenty, 
thirty, or forty bushels an acre. 

The next critical time is when se- 
lecting the seed for the next year’s 
crop. Where the alternate rows are 
at all equal, we would take the seed 
from the detasseled rows, but would 
not under any circumstances take it 
from an inferior row. The young 
corn breeder may ask why. There 
is more or less in breeding where corn 
is pollinated from its own tassels, 
and by breeding from the detasseled 
rows we entirely eliminate inbreed- 
ing, which tends to~weakness. Yet 
we would rather chanee the possi- 
bility of inbreeding than take seed 
corn from a markedly inferior row 
of corn. 

* * & 


The farmer can select from this 
breeding plot the very best ears for 
his seed plot the next year, and can 
take his seed corn for his main crop 
from the best that remains, avoiding, 
however, rows which show a marked- 
ly inferior type of corn. If any farm- 
er will continue this for a few years 
he will secure the very best type of 
corn possible for his land and his en- 
vironment. 

Some boy may ask: Why not take 
the very best land on the farm, ma- 
nure it heavily, and thus grow the 
largest possible ears and yield from 
the acreage shown? The reason we 
advise against this is that it is al- 
ways better to move stock or grain 
of any kind to a better environment. 
Corn taken from a field of moderate 
fertility and planted in very rich soil 
will do much better than when tak- 
en from an exceedingly rich soil to 


will do better when the new environ- 
ment is superior to that under which 
they were grown. For while hered- 
ity has great force in the develop- 
ment of animal or vegetable life, the 
environment must conform to the 
heredity or we cannot expect the best 
results. 
* * * 


We call the especial attention of 
the beys to this. The old farmer is 
likely to havé some fixed notions 
based on past experience. He is 
naturally conservative, and the older 
he becomes the less likely he is to 
try new methods. Let the boy take 
it up. Few farmers will forbid the 
boys having a breeding plot. While 
he may not believe much in it, his 
affection for son or daughter will 
lead him to give them a chance. He 
may criticise at first, but if the above 
outlines have been carried out he 
will in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred become a convert in the 
course of a year or two; and this 
conversion, which cannot be accom- 
plished by any amount of argument, 
will do him a great deal of good. 
In corn breeding, as in ether things, 
it is true that ‘‘a little child shall 
lead them.”—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Somebody Should Advertise Duroc 
Jerseys. 


Can you please tell me where I 
can get sqme thoroughbred Duroc 
Jersey stock (pigs) in North or South 
Carolina? I see them advertised in 
your valuable papers from Tennessee, 
but none from either of the Caro- 
linas. 

W. J. A. OVERCARSH & SON. 





Charlotte, N. C. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE 
RF of what plant foods can do for 


eS farmers. The picture on the 
> ge <2= right shows plant development 
Ms POM -e and potato yield (55.8 lbs.) of 
Sr a/ a small patch, treated with 
pe cf 
Se) Ree! ¢ 
She Rae 
& &P.. Sap 
POEL ey VA eo 


On the left, a patch of 

> same size (yield 21 lbs.) 
> eer planted at same time, in 
: same soil, but uatreated. {3 4. ‘ 
These pictures are taken : OR” A 
from an experiment sta- oF iad a 


tion bulletin, compiled in 











Our Free Book, ‘Profitable Farming’’ 


which gives authentic and authoritative accounts of experiments and 
actual results of practical and scientific farming. It is invaluable to 
the farmer who is anxious to improve his products and who is work- 
ing for a wider margin of profits. Send for it to-day. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York, 93 Nassau St., 


or Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 





are guaranteed 


* —the best-working, easiest-running, longest-lasting, most reliable farm and 


out inj 


“garden tools. Designed by a practical farmer. Do the work quickly, right, 


to plants. 
No. 17 Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. One of the handiest 
a ever made for gardening. One man easily does the work of three to six. 


et Jr 12-tooth 


arrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is invaluable to berry- 


growers and market gardeners and wherever fine, close work is needed. Saves 


many times its cost. 


A Planet Jr farm and garden tool for every need—Hill- and Drill-Seeders, 
Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- and Two-Horse Riding Cultivators, Har 
rows, and Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators—45 kinds in all. 
Write for our new 1907 Catalogue, showing the interesting new models. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108N, Phila., Pa. 








an inferior one, precisely as cattle} 











Virginia-Carolina) 


ALU 
cal 





F 
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Thousands of cotton 
CAROLINA FERTILIZERS, and 








plossey bave done so by using VIRGINIA- 
undreds of them tell about it in our 1907 


almanac. Deep preparation, and liberal use (400 to 1000 pounds) of 


Virginia=Carolina Fertilizers 


per acre, concentrated on fewer acres, thoroughly cultivated, enables 
the tap roots to strike down deep to reach the moisture, and the feeding 
roots to take complete possession of the soil early in the season. Your 
plant will then be so strong, robust and healthy, that it fruits heavier, 
matures earlier, opens earlier, and can be gathered earlier to better 
advantage, and in better order—thus insuring best results in marketing 
as well as obtain the largest yield per acre. 

Accept no substitute for Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. Ask your 
dealer or write us for one of our new almanacs, valued at $1.00, but 


free to you. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 
SALES OFFICES: | 
Richmond, Va, Norfolk, Va. Durham, N. C, Charleston, S. C- 
Baltimore, 


; . Md Atlanta, Ga. 
| Montgomery, Ala, Shreveport, La, 


Savannah, Ga, Memphis, Tenn- 


__ Increase Yoon ‘Yields Per Acre” 














~—* | Do You Know What It Does? 








THE 
KEELEY 


It relieves a person of all desire for strong 
drink or drugs, restores his nervous system 
to its normal condition, and reinstates a man 
to his home and bitsiness. 4 














FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Correspondence Confidential. 














When writing advertisers,jplease mention this paper. 
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How to Manage Your Corn Land. 


A Plain Story of How Mr. I. G. Ross of Stokes County, N. C., Has Won 
Success in Corn Raising. 


The first and most important thing | shucks before the corn comes off 


with corn is good seed. The way 
I prepare my seed is by selecting the 
grains, best and nearest to a perfect 
type—ones that contain as nearly as 
possible all the good elements that 
can be gotten in corn. 

After picking, then comes planting. 
I hate the land well manured and 
run my rows off 3% feet, and plant 
the most perfect grains in every third 
row and the ones that are not so 
perfect I plant in the others, and 
work all alike, and when it comes 
in tassel I cut all the tassels out of 
the inferior rows and if there are any 
inferior stalks in my best rows I cut 
the tassels out of them. By doing 
this I get the seed from the best and 
most perfect type of grain. 

This is my preparation for seed. 
Now I have my seed and the next 
thing to consider is the soils and 
water. Upon examining the soil, I 
find that it contains large quantities 
of plant food, but they are all in 
an insoluble state, or locked up from 
the plant, so it can’t feed on it. Now 
one very important thing to do, is to 
unlock this food that the plant must 
have. I must either buy fertilizers 
with this food ready unlocked or I 
must unlock this large stock that is 
already in the soil. Upon examina- 
tion I find there are three things 
that will unlock this plant food: 
that is lime, tillage, and vegetable 
matter known as humus,—and of the 
three the humus is best. Now the 
first thing is how to get this humus. 
I can’t keep the stock to make barn- 
yard manure to cover all the land 
that I want to plant in corn. The 
next best thing is to grow it on the 
land. Now comes the great test— 
what shall I grow? My land is so 
exhausted of humus I can’t grow 
Red clover. The next best thing is 
the cowpea, which will furnish a 
large amount of humus and also 
nitrogen—if I could let the vines re- 
main on the land, but I wanted them 
for cow feed, so I used a fertilizer 
heavily impregnated with potash. 
Cut the vines off for hay and pre- 
pare the land for wheat. After the 
wheat is cut, I prepare the land and 
sow at the rate of 15 pounds of Crim- 
son clover seed to the acre about 
the 20th of August. Then I get all 
the manure I can and spread on the 
clover, cleaning out my stables every 
time they get full, covering the 
ground lightly, as I find that it is 
a loss to put it too thick, as it locks 
itself up and crops don’t get it, and 
it would require more humus to 
unlock that. 


Now the manure, while it is fur- 
nishing a large quantity of plant 
food, is also unlocking as much as 
it furnishes; besides, it is a great 
water reservoir. Land that has a 
liberal amount of manure upon it 
reserves a lot more water than land 
that has no manure. 


After getting out all the manure, 
the next thing comes the fallowing. 
I turn the clover under when it is 
in full bloom and if it is not too 
dry I can re-plow the land in about 
fifteen days and I keep that up until 
I get the land in-a condition that 
I can run my planter over the land 
and do good work planting it 17 
inches apart. As soon as the corn is 
up good I begin plowing with a cul- 
tivator and keep that up as long as 
I think I derive any benefit from it. 

When it gets riper most people 
pull fodder. I cut it and put it in 
shocks and let it stay until it gets 
cured. I shuck my corn in the field 
and haul the shucks to the barn 
where the cows can get them. The 
corn is easily managed. Hauling the 





is heavy work. 

The next thing to do is to feed my 
land. -Some people say their land 
needs rest. My land don’t get tired: 
it gets hungry, and I feed it by sow- 
ing five pecks of rye. Next spring 
I turn that under to start my year’s 
crop again.” 

The most important thing for us to 
consider in the making of corn is 
the humus in the land. There is no 
need for us to buy fertilizers in such 
large quantities until we have used 
more of the mineral matter that we 
have stored in our lands, that we 
bought by the acre.—I. G. Ross, 
Stokes Co., N. C. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS FROM PROF. 
SOULE. 





First, Test Your Seed Corn; Second, 
Don’t Put Stalks Too Far Apart. 


During the winter time test the 
vitality of the corn by taking grains 
from different parts of the ear and 
placing them on moist sheets of blot- 
ting paper, which should then be 
folded securely and placed in a cigar 
box containing several moist news- 
papers. Wrap the newspapers over 
the blotters containing the grains 
from the several ears and leave them 
alone for two or three days. In this 
way the percentage of grain that will 
germinate, and the vitality of the 
seed can be ascertained. It will be 
surpising to see what differences 
there are in the inherent vitality of 
grains from certain ears. These 
grains should then be selected for 
the seed patch and the others dis- 
carded or used for general planting. 

The relation of closeness of plant- 
ing to yield is quite remarkable and 
in experiments made by the writer, 
the following results were obtained: 
Cocke’s prolific corn planted in 
checks 30 inches apart yielded 54.11 
bushels per acre; in checks 36 
inches apart 51.27 bushels; in checks 
42 inches apart, 51.45 bushels; in 
checks 48 inches apart, 50.30 bush- 
els; in checks 54 inches apart, 42.49 
bushels; in checks 60 inches apart, 
32.43 bushels per acre. There is a 
tendency to too wide planting in 
the South, due to the desire to grow 
a large stalk and a large ear. A 
large ear and a large stalk do not 
insure the largest yield, as this ex- 
periment, which is amply supported 
by many others, demonstrates. Too 
wide planting decreases the yield; 
too close planting is not desirable 
because the ears will not develop 
well. For varieties such as Cocke’s 
Prolific, grown on uplands of mod- 
erate fertility, 42 inches or 3% feet 
is a very satisfactory distance. Many 
farmers, however, insist on planting 
their corn in checks from 4 to 5 feet, 
and thus the yield is materially re- 


duced. A. M. SOULE, 
Virginia Experiment Station. Blacks- 
burg. 





Bulletin No. 91, of the Texas Ex- 
periment Stations, discusses the sub- 
ject of food adulteration. It is found 
that under the Texas food laws 28 
samples of sugar out of 32, collected 
in representative Texas cities and 
analyzed, were adulterated and ille- 
gal. Of 16 samples of vinegar 13 
were illegal, and of 8 samples of 
molasses and syrups only one passed 
inspection. Soda waters and dried 
fruits met about the same fate as the 
syrups, and of the four lard samples 
half were adulterated to an extent 
forbidden by law. 
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CARTRIDGES 


For Rifles, Revolvers and Pistols. 


Winchester cartridges in all 
calibers from .2z to .50, shoot 
where you aim when the trigger 
is pulled. They are always 
accurate, reliable and uniform. 


Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well. 


Always Buy Winchester Make. 
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**T would not take $50.00 for the corn 
attachment: to my Cole Planter.’’—J. EK. 
HovuecH. 


“T would 
not take’ $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
another.’’— 
EDWARD 
ScHOL?Z. 


HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. Drops Corn 
one grain or more if wanted. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
Sorghum, seans, etc. Gives better stands, increases the yield, and 
saves labor. It is simple, practical and easy to run. Over 30,000 farm- 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. They will save 
you much time and money. We pay the freight and guarantee satis- 
faction. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mtg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 














ESTABLISHED 18901. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS BANK, 


OF RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capital Stook, ee $100,000.00 








Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Million Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


B. 8S. JERMAN, Cashier. 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 


J. J. THomas, President. 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 
















VERY’S “RED KING” 


BALANCE FRAME CULTIVATOR 
y Suspects features Aducrtah® bone 
\ able Handles us ) 
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of the frame balances the gang 

of heavy ‘Springs. We furnish “Red King” Cul- 
tivators with five styles of Gangs. 

B. F. AVERY & SONS, MFRS.,!(Incorporated) 


Louisville, Ky. 
Shre rt, La. 
New York City 





New Orleans, La. 


Pompbis Tenn Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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SPANGLER MFG, CO., 








608 N. Queen St., York, Pa. 
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, machines. « 


POTLESS CLOTHES FOR YOU.' 
——~7._’ Try, itTatOurzExpense in Your 
r\_ Home-for Four ‘Weeks 


__ | The life of a washing machine depends upon the tub. The Spotless 
/Trub is made of well seasoned, carefully hand selected, Virginia white cedar, 
ay ~~ & ‘the best wood yet discovered to resist the action of water. It is good for 
“twelve years Other tubs last two to three years. All iron parts are 
aluminum, thus preventing rust. The tub is steam tight and water tight, therefore it gives out no steam 
or odor and the laundry floor 1s always dry. " panes 
yi moving parts are exposed to tear clothes or catch the hands. They are enclosed in a dust proot 4 grease proof casing. It is 
Pret edrse lepceaghe solines thus made)—and ball bearing like a bicycle. Thus it runs easy. A child can operate it. The 
“dolly” in the center is reversed back and forth automatically—it is not necessary to sway the body back and forth to run it like most 


You should also have a wringer, as the two make a tomplete outfit. We sold thousands of our Spotless wringers last year and they 
fare giving universal satisfaction. The rollers of this wringer are guaranteed. It need never be taken off the machine, as it is not in the j 
“way. The water from the clothes falls back into the tub and not on the floor. ie 4 

















—_—_—_— 


i@ e D 9 
«and See“if it Doesn’t. 
Ye haondaes oon Rea: Ae oe. 

Just think of it! The best Washing Machine made shipped 
freight paid right to your station and without your paying us a 
cent. + 


’ Do all your washing on it for four weeks and see for yourself 
how easy it is to operate and how SPOTLESS, clean, sweet and 
‘sanitary it makesevery garment. Then if it isn't a wonder- 
‘working, labor saver and perfect washer, merely ship it back at 
,our experse If you find it just as represented, keep it and pay 
\for it a little at a time just as it saves you, 7" ii 


See How This Washer is Made 


3 ce a 
Then let your own good judgment tell you that it is all we 
claim for it. ; i 


galvanized and finished with 









[You have the use of @ wachine four weeks without a cent of cost 


editor of this paper oer 


JJUST THINK THIS ‘OVER( 


/ The chance to try it and if von Phe it to pay for it at your convenience, and if you den’ like it, to retara it absolutely withont expense 
A chance to get @ machroe built en bonor—to last ten to twelve years, a machine all your peighbors will want when they see yours. 
A thoroughly reliable cempany to deal with. Write the Bank of Richmond, with a capital of « mulhon dollars {$1,000,000), er the 


ell : 
Do not delay this matter. but write us a postal card while you think of it { 












| a THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, RC 
bbe 104 Shockoe Square e : 
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Ghe OAKS COTTON & CORN PLANTER 


The best and most practigal labor saving machine ever invented for the cotton and 


corn grower. 
pens the row, puts out the 


ano, lists the row, 8 


ts the cotton seed from 12 to 2 


Oo 
inches—therefore saving lots o ser —and rolls the list at the same time with 4 


ae across the field, thus SA 
ULES. 


NG THE LABOR OF FOUR MEN AND THRE 


Write for free circular and prices. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co., - 


- New Bern, N. C. 





SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


The Exposition Line 


Jamestown Exposition 
HAMPTON ROADS, NORKOLK, VA. 


April 26 to Nov. 30, ’07 
Unexcelled Passenger Service 
Séaboard Air Line Rallroad, 


Watch for announcement of Low Excur- 
sion Rates and Improved Schedule. 
For information and literature address, 


C. H: GATTIS, 


Travelling Passenger Agent, 
RALEIGH, - NORTH CAROLINA. 

















THE “STAR” CORN PLANTER, 


Fertilizer and Cotton Seed Attachments. 


Every seed seen as it drops—any quantity— 
any distance. Handles peas, beans, etc. 
Drops and drills. Testimonials from all 


over the South. 
Ashton Starke, - - Richmond, Va. 


Sunlight Seed Potatoes. 


Virginia second crop, grown almost entirely 
in this section. The earliest and heaviest 
yielder, 102 barrels of No. 1 stock was gather- 
ed from one acre, some fields averaging 80 to 
90 barrels ro acre. Owing to the heavy frost 
early last fall, I have only about 50 or bar- 
rels that I wish to sell. rite quick, $4.50 per 
barrel. Addrese 








N. H. MARTIN, Toano, Va, 





Good Seed, Good Soil, Good Cultivation 


These Three Essentials Spell Success in Corn Making—Proper Selection 
Means Good Seed, Proper Rotation and Fertilizing Will Give Good 
Soil, and Thoughtful Observation Will Enable the Farmer to Culti- 


vate Wisely. 


Messrs. Editors: 
site to a good corn crop is good seed. 
This should be selected before the 
corn is cut or the fodder stripped off, 
by going through the field and se- 
lecting or marking stalks of a stocky 
nature, with broad blades, and well 
foddered, bearing two ears near cen- 
ter of the stalk. Plenty should be 
selected in this way and after it is 
cured and husked it should be care- 
fully gone over again—this time se- 
lecting well developed ears with deep 
wedge-shaped grains. This takes 
more time and pains than selecting 
the best ears from the crib, but it 
pays well to do it. 


Soil Enrichment by Rotation. 


The next thing to consider is the 
soil. Of course, if we expect maxi- 
mum yields, we must plant in good 
soil. This being so, then how to re- 
store or maintain the fertility of the 
soil is worthy the thoughtful consid- 
eration of every farmer who would 
grow corn profitably, and how to do 
it at the minimum cost is also to be 
considered. We are free to say that 
the fertility of the soil can be re- 
stored, or maintained, and that the 
very doing of it is a source of profit, 
or, in other words, that we can put 
fertility into the soil and money into 
our pockets at the same time. How? 
By a well planned system of crop 
rotation and the growing of legumi- 
nous and winter cover crops. 

A fertile soil can always be kept so 
by this method. And an old worn 
soil that was originally fertile can 
be quickly restored. But. of the 
“how” of all this we have not the 
space to write in this article. 


Let Corn Follow Cotton. 


In the cotton section of the South 
and where corn is grown on upland 
it should always follow the cotton 
crop in the rotation, and rye and 
Crimson clover should be sown in 
September or October in the cotton 
field. This can be done by following 
the pickers, sowing a bushel of rye to 
the acre and running a cultivator or 
harrow through the middle to cover. 
Follow the cultivator with twelve or 
fifteen pounds Crimson clover seed 
per acre. If the soil is thin or unin- 
oculated the clover will not likely do 
much for a while, but we have the 
rye left. 

It may be argued that this is expen- 
sive. Yes, it will cost something like 
$2.50 per acre. But if the statements 
be true (and we verily believe that 
they are) that our bare soils lose 
more by the winter’s leachings than 
by the summer’s croppings, and that 
a winter cover crop prevents, the loss 
of the soluble nitrates to the soil 
by appropriating them to its own 
growth and development, and when 
turned under in the spring returns 
to the soil in the form of organic 
nitrogen, which otherwise would 
have been lost, and that if the clover 
succeeds it will add many more 
pounds of nitrogen than the money 
would buy, and that the mechanical 
condition of the soil is improved 
making it more retentive of moisture, 
less liable to wash, more easily culti- 
vated, and thereby greatly enhancing 
the crop yields,—we say if these 
statements are true (and we have 
tested the most of them and know 
that they are), does it not look like 
a good investment? 


Grazing Will Balance Expense. 


Nor is this all; it will furnish a 
large amount of grazing, when 
ground is dry, for hogs, cattle, colts, 
chickens, etc., and if this part is 





The first requi- | wisely managed, the money spent in 


the fall will be back in our pockets 
even before the ground is plowed for 
corn. We have written at length 
upon this because we feel that the 
majority of farmers do not dappre- 
ciate the value of even a rye crop to 
the corn crop. 

The home-made manure should be 
spread thinly and evenly over the rye 
and clover during the winter and 
early spring. It will cause a more 
luxuriant growth of these and give 
more vegetable matter to be turned 
under. 


A Deep, Fine, Compact Soil for Corn. 


The next thing to be considered is 
the preparation of the soil. Much de- 
pends upon the thoroughness of this 
Corn delights in a deep, well-fined, 
compact soil. The rye and clover 
sod should be turned with a two- 
horse plow the last of April or first 
of May, to a depth of six to ten 
inches owing to the character of the 
soil. And then should be deeply cut 
with disk harrow, cutting up all old 
clods or turfs down as deeply as 
plowed, so that no air space remains 
to dry out the soil. The smoothing 
harrow, the drag and the roller 
should be brought into use until the 
soil is well fined and compact. If 
this is well done the remainder of ilie 
work will be easy and pleasant. If 
it is slovenly done we invite failure 
right at the beginning. Better be a 
week or so late in planting than to 
plant in an illy prepared soil. 


As to Planting and Cultivation. 


We use a Cole planter, and plant 
on level, running rows 4 to 4% feet 
apart, dropping the corn 18 to 24 
inches apart, as the fertility of the 
soil may demand, and use 500 pounds 
high-grade fertilizer per acre. 

Cocke’s Prolific is the variety we 
plant. Four or five days after plant- 
ing we run a steel frame harrow 
broadcast over the field. We can go 
over twenty acres a day with this 
tool, and if a rain has fallen in the 
interval between planting and run- 
ning the harrow, we go over twice 
with the harrow, thus thoroughly 
pulverizing the whole surface, killing 
all weeds or grass in the sprout, and 
making it easy for the corn to come 
through. If rain does not fall in 
four or five days we follow this with 
the weeder, going lengthwise the 
rows. 

The whole object of cultivation 
now is to conserve the moisture. In 
the event of a baking rain, we run 
Planet Junior twelve-tooth cultivator, 
spread out so as to cover the r tire 
middle. Going once to the row we 
can cultivate ten acres a ‘da; with 
this tool. Later we use the Globe 
cultivator, going twice to the row al- 
ways taking care not to disturb the 
corn roots, but careful to maintain 
a mulch of fine soil two or three 
inches in depth as a protection in 
time of drouth. Irreparable injury is 
often done the corn crop in time of 
drouth by negligence or laziness on 
the part of the farmer in not keep- 
ing a dust mulch. 

The cultivation as outlined above 
need not cost over $1.25 per acre, 
and average upland treated as* de- 
scribed in this article will make any- 
where from 25 to 50 bushels per 
acre. T. J. W. BROOM. 

Union Co., N. C. 





Are you younger than The Pro- 
gressive Farmer—born after Feb- 
ruary 10, 1886? 
day. 
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Messrs. Editors: An ear of corn 
sold at auction some time ago in a 
Western State for $140. Men may 
or may not be on the right track 
when paying fabulous prices for a 
certain type of ear of corn. They 
think no doubt that they are. The 
instance brings out the fact that 
more attention than ever before is 
being given to the seed when con- 
templating improvement in the corn 
crop. We believe this to be right. 
So let us discuss seed corn a little. 


Breeding Quality Into the Kernel. 


The kernel of corn is the result of 
mating the male and female parts 
of the corn plant. In stock breed- 
ing we know that the main factor 
in the improvement of a breed is the 
selection and_ use of sires of out- 
standing quality. No breeder of any 
knowledge desiring to improve his 
stock will select from his herd for 
breeding purposes year after year 
calves which result from crossing a 
scrub sire on the females of said 
herd. Should he continue this prac- 
tice year after year, although some 
improvement might be made, we 
would conclude that the breeder was 
working at the wrong end of the line. 
We would be warranted in this con- 
clusion even if the breeder had a 
few pure-bred sires of high quality 
among his many scrub sires. But 
isn’t this very much the move most 
farmers are making whén selecting 
the best ears of corn here and there 
over the field when in quest of the 
best seed corn.. These fine ears are 
just about as apt to have had for sire 
the pollen from a scrub stalk as from 
the fine stalk on which the ear was 
produced. It would seem to us more 
the part of wisdom—if we are not 
satisfied with our seed corn—to have 
our seed plot remote from any other 
corn plants. Start with the best 
ears we have, plant the seed on land 
of the finest quality, and then as the 
plants approach the tasseling stage 
remove all inferior stalks and so use 
only our best sires. Now, isn’t this 
common sense? 


Testing Southern Corn Not Worth 
the , Trouble. 


After our seed corn is produced 
we must know that a high percentage 
of it will grow. So some manner of 
testing the seed must be resorted to. 
The box of damp sand on which is 
spread a piece of cloth that has been 
marked off in squares will answer 
very well, placing on each square 
three kernels of corn from an ear 
which has been marked with the 
same number as the square on the 
cloth. Cover these kernels with a 
damp cloth, and in the course of 
four or five days you will know the 
percentage of the kernels that will 
produce strong plants. We have used 
this method several times, but think 
the results hardly worth the trouble 
when handling Southern-grown corn. 
We have tested early gathered 
corn several times and found that 
ears we have selected because of their 
heavy weight, solid bright appear- 
ances, have tested 98 per cent; so we 
select our corn in the South mostly 
from its general fine appearance, and 
almost invariably get a first-class 
stand of corn. With us the bugs and 
insects cause 95 per cent of our poor 
stands of corn on Sunny Home Farm 
after the plants appear above ground. 
But if one has not a good eye for 
good seed corn, better test the ears, 
and we believe this advice good for 
Northern-grown corn where the sea- 
sons are not as long and winter 
colder than ours. 

About as much of live stock im- 
provement comes from feed and care 


Mr. French Tells the Plans by Which He is Working Toward This Result. 





Fifty Bushels of Corn Per Acre. 


as from blood, and we believe this 
rule holds good with plants as well; 
so if we would benefit to the fullest, 
our seed corn must be planted on 
soil prepared in a proper manner. 
The writer is a strong believer in 
tillage and thinks there is no tool 


that equals the plow for this work. 


As a great many of my readers know, 
we winter-plow our corn land. This 
work we completed the latter part 
of January. The land is well sur- 
face-drained as fast as plowed; but 
unless we have excessive rains before 
spring, these drains will have little 
to do, as the fresh plowed land will 
care for an immense amount of wa- 
ter. But we want to be on the safe 
side, so make a broad shallow water 
course through each low place in the 
fields. Then when the land is in con- 
dition to drive over, either dry or 
frozen, the manure wagon is run- 
ning, top-dressing all the poorer por- 
tions of the fields. - Before planting 
time this land _ will all be cross- 
plowed, when. it will be pretty well 
pulverized from eight to ten inches 
deep. This second plowing may not 
pay you, my reader, but it pays us 
on our soil, and we expect to keep 
right at it as long as one dollar’s 
worth of work brings us from five to 
ten bushels extra of corn per acre. 
The spring-tooth cultivator will do 
about as well as the harder pulling 
disc harrow in fitting our land to re- 
ceive the seed, and this is the tool 
we shall use, crossing the fields in 
both directions, the harrow set to 
cut five to six inches deep. 


Working for Fifty Bushels Per Acre. 


The two-row riding planter will 
plant fifteen acres of land in a day, 
so this part of the work will con- 
sume little time and the team will 
soon be ready to hitch to the smooth- 
ing harrow, which will work these 
fields continuously until the corn 
plants are three or four inches high, 
when the centre shovels will have 
been removed from the riding culti- 
vator and the dirt guards attached. 
Then we want to cultivate corn with- 
out ceasing, except when rain inter- 
feres, until the plants are three and 
one-half feet high. Then once through 
the fields with the single cultivators 
ought to complete our share of the 
work necessary to grow fifty bushels 
of corn per acre. We will know 
more about this, though, when the 
corn harvester and _ shockers are 
through their work. This is the crop 
we are working for the coming year. 
If we fail, why then we will try 
again. In any case, we will save the 
entire crop that we make; not waste 
nearly half by allowing the fodder to 
remain standing in the field. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


North Carolina’s Move for Immigra- 
tion. 





(Continued from Page 3.) 


desire to further promote its useful- 
ness. 

(4) An appropriation of $5,000 a 
year for five years is provided for, 
with authority given the Department 
to draw further upon the funds of 
the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated for an equal sum. . 

(5) The efforts of the Department 
shall be confined to the United States, 
Canada and other nations of Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, or Saxon origin, except 
that this restriction shall not apply 
to Brunswick, Bladen, Columbus, 
New Hanover, Onslow, Pender, Pas- 
quotank, and Surry Counties—these 
being left free to solicit immigration 
wherever desirable. 














All lead packed in 1907 bears this mark. 


Pure White Lead 
Paint Does Not 
Crack or Scale 


One value of paint is, of course, the 
improved appearance it gives to build- 
ings, implements, etc. All paints look 
much alike when first applied. 

But the great and important value 
of paint is as a protector, and in this 
value various paints differ widely. 

Pure White Lead is the best pro- 
tective paint because it gives an opaque, 
durable, elastic coat that does not crack 
or scale, 

To protect your property longest, 
paint with only Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil, 

This Dutch Boy trade mark protects 
you against adulteration and substitu- 
tion; it appears only on kegs of Pure 
White Lead made 
by the Old Dutch 
Process. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” 

vesvaluable informa- 

ion on the paint sub- 
ject. Sent free 


request. 
National Lead Co. 
tn whichever of the 
ne cities ts 
jou: 
New York, Bostha, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, i 
Chica; 
del; (John T. Lewis 
& Bros.Co.j, _ Pitts. 
—— 
& 2.) 




































SAW MILL MACHINERY. 




















STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS, 
GRIST MILLS, STEAM PUMPS, 


EVERYTHING IN 
Machinery and Mill Supplies. 


HYMAN SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Offices, Stores, Warehouses, 


Wilmington and New Bern, N. c. 


For full heehee —— “* Ma- 
chinery Dept. A,’ at either place 


A Separator That 
Pays For Itself. 











Sold on 

30 Days’ Trial 
with a guar- 
antee that 
Never expires. 


Se we 
Aisi Ny 


For style th, and all-round aris, our 
Buckeye Bugeles 1907 models) are world-beaters. 
Let us quote you lowest straight-from-our-factory 
wee Write to-day for Big FREE Catalog of 


hicles and Harness. ms Ss 
COLUMBIAMFG. &SUPPLY CO. ' Cincinnati O.” 


We will build 
itto your 
order for 












A® an improvement over the old fashion- 
ed gravity process of separation, om 
De Laval Cream Separator boasts a gain 
of one pound more butter per week for 
each of your cows. This means that with 
butter selling at 30 cents a youae, if you 
have but four cows, there will be a direct 
saving of $62.40 every year. And when it 
is considered that the life of one of these 
machines is estimated at twenty years, it 
is readily seen that it pays for itself many 
times over. 

The De Laval Separator is strongly con- 
structed, and is easy to operate; the bowl 
feeds from the top, and the large tubular 
shaft allows a free flow, and will not be- 
come dirty and clogged as do some ma- 
chines. If you want a Separator that is 
perfectin every detail; and one that is 
sold on easy payments, get a De Laval. 

Catalogue D sent free on application. 


A. MADDEN, 


137 Whitehall St., - - Atlanta, Georgia. 





CATALOGUE 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS, GARDENERS & POULTRYMER 
We issue a 160 p: age catalogue of the latest 
one mom improved machinery, im os 
ppliances for those who wis. FARY 

BY MODERN meTues 44 ror BEST, apy We Ww 
8 their name 


and address - on 4 “post tal to; S ther with the 
name of the paper in which they saw this 
advertisement. GRIFFITH & TURNER Co., 
20 N. Paca StT., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word fer each insertion, each 
figure or initial order. as a separate word. 
Send cash with creat amps accepted for 
amounts less 3 wonny 
thousand families cchell' cach W 


FOR SALE—5 Horse- owes Gasoline En- 
ine and Corn Mill out In splendid con- 
Litton. John L, Hester, Bavbaae N.C. 


“CHOICE White Plymouth Rock 1 Bees, F1 $1.00 
r 13. gay Valley Farm, M est, 
oldsboro, N 


WANTED—A single or married white man 
towork onafarm. Fair wages and a good 
home offered to the right man. Address C. 
E. L., care of Progressive Farmer. 


NURSERY SALESMEN WANTED.—Per- 
manent itions. Best contract. R. R. 
Harris, rrisville, West Virginia. 





























-SAW-MILL ENGINES 


Don’t experiment, jam — a “Farquhar.” N 
trouble, no danger. Boilers never = 

lode or give way. Give coco meee ores hoy tent per rated 

orse power t until you 
investigate our 


SPECIAL AJAX 
SAW-MILL RIG 





gines, Boilers, 
ils and thresherss 





FOR SALE! 


One Good Stallion. weighs over 1100 pound 
a@ good worker, Three-quarters Hamil- 
RH will take $200. 


H.”J. WALKER, . HILLSBORO, N. C. 


GAIN ACRES 


leari 
sen de the erealea Stump 
Sil tae Ge Saves 


Catalog FREE. Hercules Mig. Ge. 0 Dept.tsa, Centerville, la 
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Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
mouey in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 


————s 


Safe Beposit Boxes for Rent. 
CAROLINA TRUST CO 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


,{LEO."D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
General Manager. 


Hi. F. SMITH, Cashier. 














A COMPOST DRILL 


that will By nang vs, 4 pulverize and evenly 
» distribute from one hundred pounds to ten 
tons yy? acre. ‘Made in two sizes by LIND- 


SEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 








Farm and Timber Lands for 
Salé in Old Virginia. 


A visit to see what we are offering will 
cost very little. Save the — 2 the 











but come to see us at Once, or WRITE FOR 
@UR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


Jetireys, Hester & Go. Ins. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Well Drills 


for Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 
Well Augers 


For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN, OHI@ 
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Messrs. Editors: Keep the boys 
and girls, too, on the farm, that’s 
the idea! And there is no better way 
of doing it than by giving them a 
poultry education. Oh, you may 
snicker over-the idea of a poultry 
education; to the uninitiated it does 
sound as-if the writer was a little 
daffy: But I have just been reading a 
very interesting account of the work 
of Cornell University along poultry 
lines. 

What Cornell is Doing. 


There are fifty-six Experiment Sta- 
tions in the United States and twen- 
ty-two of them have poultry depart- 
ments. I am glad to say that North 
Carolina is one of the twenty-two. 
Cornell takes the lead in the number 
of students in the poultry depart- 
ment exclusively; during the past 
year at least twenty-five young men 
and women have taken responsible 
positions at the different State sta- 
tions, large poultry plants, and one 
as poultryman in the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C. Iowa Sta- 
tion got one, Maryland one, Minneso- 
ta two, and Michigan one. 


Now all these positions pay from 
$1,200 to $2,000 a year, and what 
young man, or woman, for an out- 
lay of, say, $75, could hope to secure 
such a paying position in any other 
line? With hands down, it’s got 
stenography, typewriting, and book- 
keeping beat a mile. 

The industry is yet in its infancy, 
experimental work only being fifteen 
years old, the first State poultry bul- 
letin having been issued about that 
long ago. Since then it has made 
rapid strides, and will continue to do 
so until there is not a mongrel on the 
hill. 


Give the Boys and Girls a Chance. 


The various State Stations where 
poultry husbandry is made a feature, 
usually divide the instruction in four 
courses; one covers the college year 
of nine months; the second is.a 
special winter course of twelve weeks 
running through December, January, 
and February; the third is an ad- 
vanced course for those who expect 
or seek positions as instructors in 
colleges or State Stations; and the 
fourth is a special twenty-four-lec- 
ture course in connection with dairy- 
ing, horticulture, and home econom- 
ics. As my friend and neighbor, 
Charlie Cotton, would say, now Mr. 
Hayseed, think over this and give 
your boy or girl a start with standard 
bred poultry. Buy them a few good 
birds and let them become interest- 
ed. But don’t, if they make any- 
thing out of it, borrow their little 
change to pay on that piece of land 
you want in order to make your lines 
square. I. venture the prediction 
that there will be more clear money 
made on poultry in the South the 
next ten years than on cotton. 

But don’t mind being called “Mr. 
Hayseed.” There was a lot of young 
town scamps who spied a farmer on 
the street one day, and thinking to 
have some fun at the old man’s ex- 
pénse, followed him down streét, and 
called to him to know if he had any 
hayseed in his hair. The old man 
turned around, looked at the boys 
for a moment, then said: ‘Yes, I 
guess I have, seeing how many calves 
are following me.’” 





LXVIII.—THE POULTRY BUSINESS FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Bone in Summer, and whatever else 
comes to mind. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





WHY WE CANNOT RAISE THE 
CHICKS. 


When the Soil is Poisoned, Change 
to New Quarters and Plant a Crop 
in the Old. 


Messrs. Editors: I hear from and 
meet so many people who say they 
cannot now raise chicks with as good 
success as they did a few years ago, 
that a tew words as to what the 
trouble is, in most cases, might be 
of interest to some of your readers. 

I find on making inquiry that in 
most of the cases the chicks are being 
raised on the same ground year after 
year without any care being taken to 
keep the land from becoming pois- 
oned with the droppings. 

This condition will be found to a 
greater or less extent wherever chick- 
ens have been raised in quantities 
for a number of years, but if proper 
precautions are taken from the first, 
the trouble will be much longer in 
making its appearance and may be 
kept in check so that it will not be 
nearly as bad as where no precau- 
tions are taken. 


Lime Will Help, but Better Change. 


The best way that I know of to 
prevent the appearance of or to lessen 
the trouble from this evil is to have 
the ground well-limed occasionally, 
turn it over and put in a crop of 
some kind to use up the droppings 
left in the soil. 

If conditions have become so bad 
that you cannot profitably raise 
chickens where you have been rais- 
ing them for years, the best and 
easiest remedy is simply to move 
your chickens on to new ground for 
a year or two, cleaning up the old 
quarters and growing a crop on the 
land. 

The trouble is entirely in the land, 
and it will not make any difference 
if you get new blood or new stock 
entirely,—till you get rid of the pois- 
on in the soil they will not do well. 

I met one of the large egg farmers 
from New York State last month who 
was having a great deal of trouble 
in this way, and it was a serious 
matter with him as his whole living 
came from his fowls. He had in- 
vested $20,000 in his plant and built 
up a profitable business but for the 
last two or three years had had such 
heavy mortality in his chicks that he 
was discouraged with the results and 
was ata loss what todo. After talk- 
ing the matter over with several he 
decided to rent an adjoining piece of 
land and raise all his chicks there 
for two or three years and give his 
old quarters a rest. 

J. 8S. JEFFREY, 
Poultryman, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh. 





Do all your neighbors take The 
Progressive Farmer? If not, don’t 
miss our great 30-day offer. 





USE. LEE’S _ 


Prepared Agricultural Lime 


FOR COTTON, CORN AND PEANUTS. 
Prevents shedding and “pops.” Kills bud 








Next subject, Saving Green Ground 


worms. Address A. S. LEE & SONS, Inc. 





The man who has saved up money 
for a big game trip—who has traveled 
miles--endured hardships and finally 
gets a misfire instead of a moose, is 
one who does not use U. M. C. Big 
Game Cartridges. 

U. M. C. Ammunition is sure fire. 








THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
Sales Office, San ‘Francisco, Cal, 


























The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 
‘MicaAx!l 


“Grease } 





to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axte GrREAsE. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Incorporated 














Herrews 
30 inches 


| a4 od sae 


Make sure of bigger crops by killing weeds 
at first shaving, keeping surface mellow and 
preserving moisture. Nothing like this imple- 
ment for such work. Particularly adapted to 
cultivation of corn, potatoes and beans because 
it narrows down to go between rows. 
and easily set for any width. Ask for book of 
ae photographed field scenes of weeder at 
work, 


CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


for weeding on row where shovels can't 
Weeds, cultivates, uncovers corn, levels. It fits 
any cultivator. Send for free circulars of 
Weeders, Cultivators and Attachments, 


Keystone Farm Machine Co. 1563N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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The Farm Home Beautiful. 


VI.—The Dwelling—How to Make and Keep Its Outward Appearance 
Attractive. 


The dwellings in the country here 
in our Southland may be broadly 
grouped under four heads; the old- 
fashioned colonial house, the more 
modern house of the large farmer, 
the cottage, and the little home where 
dwells much love but little of this 
world’s goods. 

You who live in this modest little 
home should not be discouraged. In 
this two or three-room house you can 
go to work and with your own hands 
and with the help of your husband’s 
hands obtain an almost magical 
transformation. So much lies before 
you. Get to work. In a few years, 
with just a little done each month, 
you will be surprised at your ac- 
complishment. 


If Only One Porch, Let It be a Back 
Porch. 


If the house be near the ground, 
raise it. It should be far enough 
from the ground to admit of being 
easily cleaned underneath, and 
should be kept so. If there be no 
porch either at front or back the 
thing to do is to build a porch; build 
it first in the rear. The temptation, 
I know, is for a front porch first, 
but. stifle that thought as unwise. 
Build this porch just as neatly as 
you will the front porch and in the 
same style of architecture; put good, 
broad steps there also. Now build 
the front porch, but not until every 
window pane, door-knob, blind, and 
loose piece of weatherboarding is in 
its proper place. Be sure to enclose 
the space underneath your house and 
porches, for this not only adds to its 
appearanee but prevents dogs, cats, 
chickens, etc., from becoming too in- 
timate neighbors. Keep your front 
porch as a front porch should be 
kept, not as a dumping place for 
wood, saddles, farm hardware, etc. 

Everything contained in former ar-. 
ticles concerning the approach, lawn, 
trees, -etc., applies to this home just 
as much as to the handsomest and 
broadest estate in the land. When 
your little home has been so treated 
and properly painted, you have as 
attractive a home as. anyone living 
in your county or State, regardless of 
the size and cost of other dwellings. 


The Joy of Home-Made Things. 


One is too apt to think that be- 
cause a house, a lawn, a garden be 
small that it is'unworthy of consider- 
ation or care, but why not be a far- 
‘sighted exception and demonstrate 
with your own hands the falsity of 
this idea. Get your husband to make 
for you two or three: rustic seats 
or benches for your porches. Any- 
.thing made from the unbarked 
branches of trees from your own 
land is greatly to be preferred to 
anything you can buy from a store. 


5 Do you realize what large sums of 
money the rich man pays out just 
in order that he may be able to say 
that such and such articles of furni- 
ture were made from timbers cut 
from his own forests, or that such 
flowers and fruits were grown in his 
own gardens? 

You farmers, men and women, 
think yourselves too poor. You be- 
long to the richest class in all the 
world, the land-owning class, and 


stick to it, even though you do have 


to work hard to hold the land, and 
though luxuries do come very slowly. 
Those of you in the possession of a 
small tract of land should have the 
same ideas, the same ambitions as he 
who has tilled for him hundreds and 
hundreds of acres of the richest bot- 
, tom lands. 


To you, who have already made 
your dwelling attractive, I have not 
much to say, only this: be sure that 
you do not let your place run down. 
So many people grow careless about 
the keep of their country homes. 


Potent Sunlight of a Good Example. 


Remember that with your opportu- 
nities for beautifying, go your duty 
to do so, and that if your house and 
surroundings be neglected, you cease 
to be the inspiration of your neigh- 
borhood although you do not cease 
to be copied. Just so much as you 
fix up your home, just so much wiil 
your neighbors, as a rule, pay at- 
tention to theirs. Think then what 
an opportunity yours is,—so much 
greater than if you lived in a large 
town or city. There, what you did 
or had would count for very little, 
your influence, and the life of even 
the smallest little negro living i 
your neighborhood is affected by you. 
You set the fashion, as it were, for 
your neighborhood. If you be indif- 
ferent and careless, they are so, and 
you may be sure that they are so 
to a far greater degree. If you be 
thrifty, careful, and a lover of the 
beautiful, you wil see around you 
certain little evidences of like tastes 
where you least expect them. So 
I say to you, fill your lamp, trim your 
wick, burnish your chimney, that 
your light may burn even more 
brightly and stream out afar. 





Happy the Owner of an Old-Fashion- 
ed House. 


If you be so fortunate as to possess 
an old-fashioned house, by all means 
keep it old-fashioned looking. If the 
porches need attention, have the 
large pillars replaced, and also the 
broad steps. Never, for one instant, 
think that you beautify a house of 
this kind by substituting fancy scroll- 
saw work, meaningless towers and 
small balconies for the plain, solid 
trimmings so a part of this style of 
architecture. I have seen many love- 
ly old-fashioned houses completely 
spoiled by so-called “bringing up to 
date.”’ Simplicity in the appearance 
of one’s dwelling is far more to be 
sought than ornamentation. The 
‘“‘ginger-bread”’ house, whether in 
county or town should be persistently 
eschewed. Heavy timbers, wide 
porches, broad doors, plenty of win- 
dows, all bespeak the dweller a man 
of breadth, of generosity, of proper 
proportion; for you know the dwell- 
ing reflects the dweller, 
tions his limitations. 


Painting—A Little Talk About Colors 


Now as to painting: If your dwell- 
ing is to be painted or re-painted al- 
ways take into consideration its lo- 
cation and surroundings. If it be 
surrounded by trees, shrubs, and 
vines,—in short, well shaded,—a 
light color is best,—white, light yel- 
low, light gray, etc., but do not at- 
tempt shades of either blue or pink. 
While a light yellow is the prettiest 
for the country, yet when the house 
is upon an unusual elevation or sur- 
rounded by trees, the effect is too 
glaring and conspicuous for beauty, 
and it is then that it should be paint- 
ed a less noticeable color. A medium 
green, a good shade of tan, a light 
brown, a medium grey, are all good 
when trimmed with a bit of cream or 
ivory white. You particularly want 
your dwelling to fit in with its sur- 
roundings, and since the painting of 
your dwelling adds largely to that 
end, considerable care should be be- 





stowed upon the selection of the 
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You can’t chew braggadocio— 
you can’t chew a lot of hot air-- 


neither can you chew inferior 


tobaccos without great damage 
to your health--you CAN chew 
Bill Bailey--it’s a moderate price 


tobacco that pleases, 


BAILEY BROTHERS. 
(Incorporated) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No Better tobaccos mad an those manufac- zg 
tured by BAILEY BROS. nor IN A TRUST. 








The Raleigh Banking & Trust Go., The Round Steps Bank, 


SSSSSSSSTESS Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. SESSSeseseSs 
Does a General Banklog Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 





The Trust = of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Esta’ under Will, Le wd under Mortagages and Deeds of Trust, and 
act in any fiduciary ca ty’ wha 

We have a Strong Burgiar lar Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes Ly rent. who have valuable papers, deeds, and wills 


ould have one. 
DIRECTO bee, Chas. E. Johnson, J gman 
Belvin, W. N. Jon oe B. Crowder, W. 
Moring, J. R. Cham 


Thomas S. Ken 


A. 
, "ineken Fe F. 0. 
lain, H. E. N' Alfred Williams. 


J. W. Harden, Jr., 









Canning Outfits. 


We make and sell them to use on cook stovesor furnaces built of brick or stone, of all 
sizes and prices, for either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. We also make the finest 
“Portable Canner” known. It bas all the ene gees es and overcomes all the disadvant- 
ages of other portable canners. The Best Ourfi Most Com piete Book of Instructions. 
You will be specially pleased with the ease ahs which you can do tne work and the 
nance a ity of the goods you can put up. Write at once for catalogue and valuable 


information. 
The Raney Ganner Company, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Farm and Timbered Lands at Close Prices, 


We can furnish good soilin farms from 100 to 1,000 acres, and n 
the most fertile section of Southside Virginia. 

‘These lands are in communities that are being more thoroughly de- 
veloped every day, are in demand, and being sold. An excellent 
oppcstnalty for energetic men. 

Write us for er de 

















MECKLENBURG REALTY COMPANY, Ine. 


BOYDTON,. - ~” ~ VIRGINIA. 














colors. Houses of the same size and 
style should be painted differently, 
if their surroundings be different. 
Light colors make a dwelling appear 
larger while dark colors have a ten- 
dency to make it appear smaller. 
When you come to think of it, man 
is the only animal that calls atten- 


plicity and modesty, 

simplicity cannot be 

strongly. : 
: MRS. WALTER GRIMES. 
Wake Co., N. C.: 





paign? 


modesty and 
urged too 


Are you helping in the 30,000 cam- 





tion to his dwelling place. Every 





bird, every beast, seeks to have his 
nest or den appear a part of the sur- 
rounding landscape. While fear is 







largely responsible for this, it is not $25.00 on the purchase . 
wholly so, and we transgress the “ee red 
laws of our great teacher, nature, catalog No. 6 is Free 
when we call attention with too loud 3 

265-271 Decatur Street 
a blast to our dwelling place. Sim- john Foster Co. 26ST OTA GA 








The Manufacturer’s Price. 
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in 7 dan, | Phosphate Lime for Grain 
~ re Cf’ And all Other Farm Crops. ~ 


R. Ye D. No. 1, Warsaw, N. C., Sept. 21, 1905. 
Mr. B. F. en. Wilmington, N. 


- : Dear Sir:—Your note of Sept. 18th. tohand. In regard to your Lime Fer- 
If you can increase your butter production tilizer, will say that I used four ¢ sacks on three acres oa pennnte the pastseason, 
/ without any increased cost or any more work =e : Dover bea afer cart, Of course, it ts foo onriy in the season to tel 
’ won’t it pay you to doit? Andif you can get ee 8 ee ee eee Cee rte i a aecies 
more butter.from you milk with less ds : 
work, that will be still better, won’t it? 
That's exactly what you can do if you For grain, fruit trees, grapes, peanuts, peas, cotton, and as a soil 


@ will do as Mr. Leitinc did—buy a builder, it has no equal. For prices, testimonials, etc., write 


Sharples Tubular Separator. Here’s 
B. F. KEITH CO., WILMINGTON, N. C. 

















what he says about the Tubular: 





Randolph, Nebrasks. Feb. 15th, 1906. 
Gentlemen:—On t y of Janwary, 
1906, I took a No. 4 KF, Stier Separator 
on trial. On learning that I was in the market 
for a cream separator, the agent for the disc 
style “bucket bowl” separator brought one to 
my farm and requested me to 2 ae it a trial be- 
making .a purchase. ter giving both 
nes a fair trial, I eondadie to keep the 
ar as I consider it fer superior to the other A BU SINESS PROPOSITION 
ne. It skims closer, runs easier, and is 
very much easier to wash, there being so many 
a parts. From nee skimmin ane en eee 
cows, we were abie to make 8. more bute 
ter with the Tubular than we could with the ABOUT YOUR 


bgein be aes COTTONSEED 























wore surren «= OAT ALOT 


gets all the cream there isin the milk, does it so 
easy that it’s not work to run it at all, and is so 


simple, with only one little part inthe bowlto wash  & . ie . The Universal Oil and Fertilizer Co. makes an Offer which Beats 





and keep clean that comparison is out of the question. fi 
The extra cream it gets makesthe Tubular aregular @ Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 
savings bank for its owner. \ 


All the other good money-making points are told 
in book F-283, which you ought to read. Write for it 
today—we’ll send it free to you. ; am 

We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., P 


Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER, PA. Chicago, Wt. | world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


Don’t T hrow Your Slabs Away OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


When you can get a machine that will cut enough is cottonseed ground and all the oil extracted. . “Excelsior 
ay for ry our 
AOS Ae Sou ciee bil ON LATH MILL Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. Read 
AND BO Co. I 
This machine was designed to meet the demand the analyses below: 
for a good solid Lath tim and Bolter—one capable 
of doing a large amount of work, and yet, selling at 
areasonable price. Weare manufacturers of and CARBO- 
dealers in all kinds of Saw Mill, Planing Mill, and PROTEIN. \FAT. HYDERATES, FOOD VALUE. 
F eeenell sonvogtig ep nd Machinery; eae, Say Oe oe “Untversal Compound”.90.12 Per Ct. 4.50 Per Ct 6 SM Per Ut. $27.20 
Write for prices and circulars; no trouble to an- Whee Geta” ore 1640 . 00 ee 4 
swer questions. 3. 


Whote Co: 8.20 es “0 
Wayland: Newman Machine Co., wi : : a 


eal 30 3.50 = ; “ 
GREENSBORO, N. C. . 16 . - 
Timothy Hay-._.._______.. 3.63 12k ns 
Corn Fodder..........._-..... 2.60 0.90 “ ! 2g 


BUCHAN’S CRESYLIC OINTMENT. _ READ OUR OFFER: 


; ; We propose to the cotton farmers of North Carolina, to 
AN INFALLIBLE GATTLE REMEDY. take the otl out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use as a feed, 
or fertilizer, containing as tt does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 
ce Forty years BUCHAN’S CRESYLIC OINTMENT 2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 
has proved an infallible remedy for most of the ills . 
of i brute creation. It contains a solution of the pay the freight hag sem, you paying the froght on the 
greatest known antiseptic, which together with its return “Compound. 
wonderful healing properties, makes it invaluable for the 


cure of all Sores, Cuts, Wounds, Scratches, Barbed Wire 
Injuries, Broken Horns, ‘etc. "For the prevention and The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 


cure of disease, and,the destruction of Screw Worms and back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
all parasites and bacilli, itis the best remedy ever offered. stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 
GIvEN U. S. GOVERNMENT GUARANTY. °* end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. 
One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 
half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 
BUCHAN’S SOAPS CORPORATION, twice that quantity of corn. If you are interested at all, in 


BRE a A eS SE this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 


full information. Write the 
Manufacturers be Proprietors of Buchan’s Toilet sec 
d Antiseptic Specialties, 


176 FIFTH AVE., . - NEW YORK. UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO, 
































B. G. WORTH, President, 


Best of All Cotton. Pure Floradora Cotton Seed | _ WM, E, WORTH, Gen. Manager, 


FEE, wh Dee esa oe AR ee pn aks = I have a limited tity ‘f 1 d . 
ton ‘or ie at sma ce vi mite uan or sale. I gol WW 
. i’ eae ON last, ~ and | this cotton in Charleston for 19c. per pound. ILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Nice large bolls, | Yielded 1075 pounds lint cotton on two acres 
fn on lint to each 100 Ibs. | with only 800 pounds fertilizer Re racre. The 


| Hea cotton.” Aarons or cal! ch i ae a A ERR IS RT IE AAAS ER 
C. A. WILLIAMS, | Pet bushel, sacked f.0. b. Maxton, N 


Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. Cc. J. B. PACE, a Ks wastens: x. Cc. 
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(hie Buggy Buyer 








Who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a 
first-class buggy cannot be sold for less than $65.00 will, no doubt, wonder 
how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49.00 and guaranteed. 

The explanation is simple; the truth of which will be apparent to any who 
will carefully consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate “agency 
, system.” Here’s the difference. We build GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 

and sell them direct from our factory to you at a wholesale price of $49.00 
| each. Cut out coupon and mail to-day for Catalog No. 21 and full particulars. 








$49.00 





158-160 Edgewood Ave. <Atlanta, Ga. $49 rere) 
oa 
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Farm and Timber Lands for Sale in- Old Virginia, 





A visit to see what we are offering will cost very little. 
cost of the visit and you may lose a great deal. 

Farms that produce a big yield of corn, wheat, oats, clover, grass, 
cotton and tobacco at $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 

Don’t be penny wise and pound foolish, but come to see us at once, 
Or WRITE FOR OUR LAND AND TIMBER CIRCULAR. 


Save the 











JEFFREYS, HESTER & GOMPANY, Inc. 


Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 











ONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 








BREEDERS’ 


LITRE 1S 








CLOSING OUT SALE OF 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 


Owing to other bu-iness we are offering 
our entire sto k oftervice Boars Sows 350 to 
400 pounds at actual pe. k prices to close out 
atonce. Toofinetobutcher hoi e th 1ftv, 
growthy,. easy fieshers, prolific and fine indi- 
viduality. Also Pigs and Gilts. Pedigrees 
given with alistock S C. B. Legh: rnCock- 
erels and M. B. Turkey Toms. Eggs. $1 00 
and $3 00 per setting. T. M. BYRD, Route 
No. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


South Down Sheep and Essex Hogs. 


A few Essex Pigs for March de- 
livery left, and am booking orders for 
May and June delivery. Will have a 
lot of nice early Winter and Spring 
South Down Lambs for sale in June 
and July. 


L. G. JONES, - 





Tobaceoville, N. C. 


Several Fine Jerseys. 


Heifers and Young Cows, some fresh, for 
salecheap. All registered prize stock. 





Coomassie, Orange Peel, Farmer’s Glory. 
Come and see them. 
MRS. J. C. PASS, Faison, North Carolina. 


Ingleside Herd 
Standard Bred and Polled Hereford Cattle. 


Over two hundred head in herd. Write 
for Catalogue and prices. Address 


§. W. Anderson, Blaxer Mills, W. Va. 

















FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
i om sey Cattle, Black Essex 
= «6 Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L Wyandottes,S ©. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Rantams 
—and Egssin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


GUINEA ESSEX BOARS 


ready for service. The ty and character- 
istics of Original Guineas, the Ideal Hogs. 


Welton Winn, - Santa Anna, Texas. 





Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth. 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine ee 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. A ma- 
tured Bull. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 


$7,000 each. 
for $15; in the 
from $40 to $60. 


ir of pigs of this breeding 
est they would cost you 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big big black 

. well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, se,ected by me 

rsonaily from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

ee with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 

I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


I HAVE A FINE LOT OF 


THOROUGHBRED AND WELL BRED 


Short Horns for Sale 


at fair prices, both male and female from 
8ix months to two gears old Correspond- 
ence solicited. GEORGE CHRISMAN, Har- 
risonburg, Va., R. F. D. Route No. 4. 











DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
lts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 


Large English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 
ALSO JERSEY CATTLE. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 


R. F. D., 4-665. RALEIGH, N. C. 


UNION HILL HERD 


OF POLAND CHINAS. 


My spring pigs are comin 
looking fine y sows are farrowing from 
8 to 10 pigs to the litter. Don’t complain of 
Poland Chinas not having enough pigs. 








now and are 


N. B.—I always have for eale boars ready 
for service, bred gilts,and young pigs from 
six weeks old and up. Give me an order, 
and if I don’t give you satisfaction write me 
and I will RETURN YOUR MONEY, 


Yours for honest dealings, 


E. S. WRIGHT, 


BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. F. D. 1. 





PURE BRED 


Percheron Stallions, Mares and Fillies 
For sale at all times. Prices reasonable. 
C. A. ALEXANDER & 


‘ co. 
Harriston, Augusta County, Virginia. 





FOR SALE.—A choice lot of 
fine Tennessee jacks and jen- 
nets from 5 mos. to 6 years old. 

, Write for free catalogue. 44 
Jacks, 27 Jennets. . We 
ETTON, Murfreesboro, Tenne- 





Percheron and | 
French Coach | 
Stallions at. 
reasonable prices 
Let me help you | 
or ize a Breed- 
ere’ C lub and 
have ay ~d —_ 
Non for bim- 
self. rs. AKIN, | 
Auburn, N. Y. 


French Coach Stallions | 


Of Most Fashionable Breeding; Most | 
Reasonable Prices; Most Attractive 
Terms. Best Lookers; Best Roadsters; 
Best Workers. Write me—or better 
still, come to see them. 
WM. G. OWENS, 
Richmond, Va. 


For Sale! 
Fine well bred mammoth Jack, 16 hands | 


high; sure breeder. For terms apply to | 


J. E. THACKER, 
Blanch, N.C. | 








R. F. D. No. 2. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











Rt. 5, Box 10. 


Jacks and Stallions. 
FINE JACKS A 
SPECIALTY, 


Enclose a two-cent stamp 
for new catalogue. 


W. E. KNIGHT & CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Large English Berkshires. 


We have pigs from the best of reg- | 
istered stock for sale. First check | 


gets choice. 
JNO. P. ALLISON, 


Route 1. Cedar Grove, N. C. | 





Oakwood Farm. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young J 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


| 
T. P. BRASWELL, | 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina 





BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
yesene 4 oo i yt sree som five to ten 
months o: 6 shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire eatistnction. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
Newton, N. C. 











America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
them all. Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America. 





In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first t prize at every big show. 
, 


ica, at the following show: Iowa Stata F- 
te Fair, Mis State Fair. Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, Bt. Joseph; 


State Re Missouri 
American 
Our Percheron and French 
first prizes. Wesell the 
102 Stallions received 


Coach 8) 
cem ber 18th. 


sas City; International Live Stock Ex 
es on Gi ions were shown 123 times and won 119 
rize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 


Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 


ition, Chicago. 





McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Three Large Registered English Berkshire Sows 


Weiching respectively, fat, 350, 400 and 700 pounds. 
"tn ove : ‘Sains for them as weights run $40, $45, and $60 each. 


K. in every respect. 


Perfectly marked, O. 


Am sacrificing them to make room for winter quarters. 


Walter B. Fleming, 


Proprietor of 
The Bridle Creek Stock Farm, 


Warrenton, N. C. 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and wi'l do as they promise. When writing 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you w 


rite to make purchases, please re- 


member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.’ 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 





[Thursday, February 28, 1907. 











Buggies, Carriages, Hacks, Wagons! | 
Write C GC. Townsend & Co., t 
Greensboro, N CG. | 


For their large catalog, and you will find | 
their = as low as any factory in the/| 
United States, and the freight wil' cost you 
less than if ordered from a distar ce, and you | 
don’t have to wait so long. Write to-day. | 
They have them from $25 00 up. 





in Sprayed Fruit Trees. 
Try our Pumps. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., 


(Incorporated), 
Dept. C., Richmond, Va. = $ 


Light SAW MILLS» 


Lath and Shingle Machines 


SAWS AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND | 
GASOLINE ENGINES | 


my LOMBARD, *°3°5"*: 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Send {$1.80 {for 1,000; plants. True jto hame 
first-class. 
& 12Japple, peach or plum for $1.00. 


John Lightfoot, Dept. 14, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls builtin three siszes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


|Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill Sto 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. 0. 





True to the name 
Highest qualit 

guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent’: 
orice. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box XX 


CHATTANOOG? NURSERIES 


Fruit lrees and Piants 


Chattanooga. Teor 





The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 
out under trees. 
circular and price-list. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 
Address 


The Wilson Camner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 











to be 


eluding Tri 


@)(® 





FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 


Do you want to know why more 
than 


The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 
for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 
the best one made? Write for list of names, Treatise 
on Terracing and ouperipere circulars—Free. Price in-]. 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 

Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farmers have bought 


and Rod—$12.50. Expressage prepaid to 











Fortunes 


in Cabbage Raising. 


Early Jersey Charleston Succession 

WAKEFIELD Large Type The Earliest 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD Head 

Cabbage Grown. Second Earliest. Variety. 


Any of the above varieties of Plants, C. O. D. or cash; less than 4000 at $1.50 per M.; 
e 


5000 to 9000 at $1.25 per M 


Special prices on 1 ots of 10,000 or more. 


=—qj We have been in the business eight years and grow our plants in the open air, so 


that they will siand the early frosts and severe colds. 


All shipments have our personal 


attention, and satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. Address. 


B. L. COX, Ethel P. O., S. C. 


Express and Telegraphic Office: Meggetts, S. C, 








same plants on our 


which, when effective, will give us 60 
Prices: small lots $1.50 
Meggetts, S. C. 


_ CABBAGE PLANTS, CELERY PLANTS, 


and all kinds of garden plants. Can now fur- & 
nish all kinds of cabbage plants, grown in the BF 
= open air and will stand great cold. Grown from | 

_ seed of the most reliable seedsmen. We use the 


Plants carefully counted and properly packed. 
Celery ready last of December. Lettuce, Onion 
and Beet plants, same time or easfier. 
ready now. Reduced express rates promised, 


thousand acre truck farm. 





Cabbage 


per cent. less than merchandise rates. 


thousand, large lots $1.00 or $1.25 per thousand f. o. b. 
“ Spectal Garden Fertilizer’’ $5.00 per sack of 200 pounds, f o. b. 


Meggetts, S.C. The United States Agricultural Department has established an 


Experimental Station on our Farms, to test all kinds of vegetables, 
The results of these experiments we will be shana 


Cabbage. 


time. Yours respectfully, 


les, especially 
to give you at any 


N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggetts, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants. 


Earl 


small type. 





fleld—about t 


Charleston Wake- 


I am now prepared to fill orders for my Celebrated 
Cabbage Plants in any quantity desired. 
Jersey Wake- 
fileld—Earliest and 
best sure header, 


days later than early Jerseys, 
also a sure header of fine size. 


Succession — Best known sure 
heading variety of large flat 
cabbage, later than Charleston 


en Wakefield. 


These plants are from the very best tested seeds and grown in the open 





Guaranteed *"% Tools f 


You can depend upon every Iron Age tool not only to do 
your farm and garden work better, easier and quicker than any 
other method, but to wear better and last longer than all similar 
implements. x 

The No. 6 Iron Age combines three distinct, practical tools, os 
and prepares the ground,sows the seed and cultivatesthe growingcrops. ‘Y a Satara ae 

The No. 60 Iron Age thoroughly cultivates a! 0. 60 Tron Age Pivot 
crops on hillsides and level ground, and all kinds of Wheel Cultivator 
soil. Easy to guide and thoroughly adjustibility. i 

Write for the new Iron Age bock_-FREE—and get posted on the fall 
line of labor-saving Iron Age tools—Seeders, Wheel Hoes. Horse Hoes, 
Walking and Riding Cultivators, Fertilizer Distributers; Potato Planters, 

Sprayers, Cultivators, Diggers, etc. 


Bateman Mfg. Co., Box'’9, Grenloch, N. J. 


Age Combined 
ombin: 
Double and 
Single Wheel 
Hoe, Hill and 
Drill 


Seeder 


~ 











Chops and ploughs the cotton to perfection. The Machine is simple, durable and 
easy to manipnlate and a great labor saver. One mule and one hand does the. work. 
Highest testimonials from farmers and planters who have seen it work. Address, 


ABNER W. WEATHERLY, Inventor, 1320 4th National Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 








air and will stand severe cold without injury. All orders are filled from the 
same beds that Iam using for my extensive cabbage farm. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Prices, f. o. b. here, 
© 4,000 at $1.50 per M.; 5,000 
larger quantities. 
remittance. 


acked in light boxes: 500 for $1, 1,000 
to 8,000 at $1.25 per M. Special prices on 
All orders shipped C. O. D. when not accompanied by 


CHAS. M. GIBSON, Young’s Island, S. C. 








The K. P. Guano Distributor. 

















Mr. Farmer, do you 
want a Distributor that 
is simple, strong and 
durable, with absolute- 
ly nothing about it to 
get out of fix? A Dis- 
tributor with a big hop- 
per and sows any quan- 
tity-— that wastes no 
ertilizer around stumps 
and ends; that has no 
cogs and chains to clog, 
rust and break; that 
scatters the fertilizer 
over furrow, instead of putting in small stream in the bottom? The K. P. 
is it. Absolutely guaranteed to be as represented. If not for sale by 
dealer, have him write to N. Jacobi Hardware Co., Wilmington, N.C., Cole- 
man-Wagner Hardware Ce., Charleston, S. C., J. D. Weed & Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., or 


Clio Implement Co., Patent Owners, 
CLIO, S. C., 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write mase wurchases, please re- 
member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGKESSIVE FARMER” 





